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THE FRONT PORCH 


ive or so years ago, when I began working 

with Steve James on a book project for 
Acoustic Guitar, I was at first quite intimidated 
by the veteran roots musician. James had 
spent decades as a singer-songwriter, multi- 
instrumentalist, and teacher, and many aspects 
of his seemingly bottomless knowledge of folk 
and blues guitar styles had come straight from 
the source, as he had learned firsthand and in 
person from legends like Sam McGee, Furry 
Lewis, Bo Diddley, and others. 

But James was enjoyable to work with, and 
more than gracious when I pointed out any 
slight discrepancies between his carefully 
handwritten musical manuscripts and what he 
played in the instructional videos that would 
accompany the book, to be titled Roots and 
Blues Fingerstyle Guitar Explorations. I had 
been looking forward to working with James 
again when the pandemic rudely interrupted 
pretty much everything. We had yet to plan 
our next project when one of James’ oldest 
friends (and AG’s editorial director), David 
Lusterman, shared the sad news of his passing. 

In this issue’s special section, Lusterman and 
a few others offer their recollections of James 
and his life as a musician, raconteur, and guitar 
tech. There are a couple of references to James’ 
“Talco Girl’—not a song I was familiar with, but 
which begged for inclusion as an Acoustic 
Classic transcription in this issue. The tune’s 
accompaniment is deceptively simple and filled 
with guitar moves that, with a bit of careful 
time in the woodshed, are addictive to play. 

To offer a glimpse into how James got to the 
heart of what blues guitarists were playing, and 
how he conveyed this knowledge to students, we 
have included an excerpt from Roots and Blues 


Steve James 


Fingerstyle Guitar Explorations in which he intro- 
duces chord shapes in open G and offers his 
analysis of Etta Baker’s interpretation of the tra- 
ditional song “Lost John” in that same tuning. 

With his background in lutherie, James 
was an aficionado of guitars, especially the 
Depression-era budget models he fixed up in his 
workshop and sometimes sold online. But for 
three decades, his main flattop was a decidedly 
fancier instrument—a glossy black Collings C10 
with pearloid embellishments—and so it seemed 
only fitting that the issue close out with a Great 
Acoustics article on this special guitar. 

Elsewhere, we celebrate another singer- 
songwriter with a penchant for American roots 
music, Bonnie Raitt, who just won two Grammys 
for her deeply moving story-song ‘Just Like 
That.” It is presented in our World Premiere 
department in a streamlined notation format 
that should make it easy enough to learn, while 
also capturing some of Raitt’s picking patterns 
note-for-note from the studio recording. 

The roots theme continues through Scott 
Nygaard’s flatpicking arrangement of the tradi- 
tional fiddle tune “Little Liza Jane,” as well as 
Cathy Fink’s Basics lesson—the fifth in a series 
that offers a gentle introduction to picking-hand 
moves, from rudimentary strumming to the 
boom-chuck patterns heard in bluegrass, 
country, and other styles. If these concepts are 
new to you, I would strongly recommend start- 
ing from the first lesson in the series, which can 
be found in the September/October 2022 issue, 
as these are the building blocks both of steel- 
string guitar playing and Americana in general. 


—Adam Perlmutter 
Adam.Perlmutter @Stringletter.com 
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Sonic Adventurer 


BY KATE KOENIG 


hen asked what she believes separates 

the gutitar from other instruments, 
Christie Lenée says, “It’s like if you hear your 
mother’s voice, and you just know that sound 
and it hits you in the heart. Maybe I heard it 
in a past life or something, but I know that 
since the day I first heard a guitar, something 
happened in me.” 

That inspiration led Lenée to becoming one 
of today’s most acclaimed fingerstyle guitarists, 
winning first place in the 2017 International 
Fingerstyle Guitar Championship, among other 
accolades. Which is why it is curious that, on 
the cover of her latest album, Coming Alive, 
she’s pictured holding an electric guitar. 

But that statement doesn’t speak fully to the 
album’s overall sound. Acoustic guitar remains 
firmly at the foundation, providing a heartbeat 
and structural underpinning while interacting 
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with the overlayed electric textures. And while 
this might seem like a bit of a departure for 
Lenée, she says, “It reflects the music I’ve 
always heard in my head.” 

Coming Alive is an extension of Lenée’s 
current fascinations, which include experi- 
menting with fingerstyle on the 12-string and 
an ongoing exploration of alternate tunings. 
Lenée brings to those musical territories the 
same adventurousness that got her to where 
she is now in her career. I chatted with her 
about how those and other discoveries have 
been the fuel behind her artistic drive lately. 


What was different about Coming Alive 

for you? 

Over the last few years, I’ve really gotten into 
the 12-string. I’m playing it for at least half of 
my shows now, which is a big transformation. 


Christie Lenée 


This album has about seven songs of 12-string, 
many of them in open tunings, which are fun 
to explore. 

The guitar is always the heart of my music, 
but on this particular album I really pushed my 
voice to be the lead and to carry the songs. 
Something shifted while I was making it. It 
was an experience of going inward and discov- 
ering what more’s in here that I can look at. A 
lot of that was how the guitar and voice could 
have this unity, where the guitar can support 
the voice and sometimes the voice can go 
underneath and let the guitar take the lead. 


What appeals to you about the 12-string? 

I could really nerd out about this. The 
12-string is often played as a double-coursed 
instrument, so you’re covering two strings in 
a single attack. But what I’ve been discov- 


COURTESY OF CHRISTIE LENEE 


ering for the last several years is how to play 
it as if there are 12 separate strings. So, my 
thumb will sometimes play just the top 
string of a course instead of both together. 
Then the notes that I play with the rest of my 
fingers are lower pitches. What kind of 
blows my mind about it is the thumb is 
playing the highest note of the pattern, kind 
of like on a banjo, and it makes this inter- 
esting harp-like sound. It’s really beautiful, 
and it continues to fascinate me. My friend 
Laurence Juber has his 12-string flipped, 
where the high octave is underneath the low 
one. He says you have to get it set up a 
different way [in order to do that]. 


Playing a 12-string that way must require a 
lot of dexterity. 

It requires a long thumbnail [laughs]. Gener- 
ally, I have my thumbnail a bit long just so I 
can have more articulation on those low 
notes. But I love to pick the 12-string as well. 
It takes a very meticulous motion to do it, but 
it’s really fun. 


What are some of your favorite open and 
alternate tunings? 

I like DADGAD and variations on it. There’s 
another one I used on this album, which is 
CGDGAD. I subconsciously learned it from 
Michael Hedges—he used this kind of sound 
where the fifth string, G, is the root note and 
that big low string, C, is the fourth. It’s this 
huge open sound, and I can’t explain what 
that does for my nervous system, but it helps 
me drop into a space. 

I used that tuning on the album quite a 
bit. It’s fun to try using these open tunings 
on electric as well. I did that on the song “Fly 
Away,” and on “That Voice” I used another 
variation of DADGAD—D GDGAD,, just an 
open Gsus4 chord with the fifth on the 
bottom. It’s fun playing with these tunings 
and changing one or two notes and seeing 
what happens, especially for songwriting. 

I recently put out a single, “Christmas 
Song.” That song is in open F—FACFCF, 
which is already high—and then I put the 
capo on the fifth fret. So it’s in Bb, and it’s 
such a cool sound. The tension of the guitar 
is slightly higher, but the capo on top feels so 
bright and happy. 


It’s like kora music. 

Yeah! I love the kora. I met a kora player at a 
festival a few years ago, and I felt like I just 
wanted to follow him around and listen to him 
play. But yeah, those open tunings with capos— 
something special happens when you retune 
and then put a capo on. 


When you play in alternate tunings, do you 
translate the fretboard in your head or just 
experiment with different chord shapes? 

I mostly do it intuitively. ’m really into sound 
healing and meditation music—it’s a huge part 
of my life—singing bowls activating different 
chakra systems. We could talk about this for 
hours. I use it intentionally in composition, 
choosing the key that I’m going to play ina 
song based on what energy center in the body 
I want to activate. For example, for “Coming 
Alive,” I had this idea of writing this trium- 
phant kind of song, about coming back out 
into the world. The key of E is in the solar 
plexus chakra of the body; it’s the key of 
triumph. Eb is right in the middle of the endo- 
crine system. I intentionally wanted to see 
what might activate if I wrote something in the 
key of Eb. So, I tuned to DADGAD and put the 
capo on the first fret, and I started playing 
with an Eb drone. I found the shapes that 


‘’m not really 
thinking about what 
the notes are; I’m just 
using my ears and 
listening and trying to 
find new sounds’? 
-CHRISTIE LENEE 


worked with it up and down the neck, exploring 
all of the different sounds I could play while 
sustaining that one low note. And then I started 
changing the bass notes and finding different 
chords. I’ve written a lot of songs like that— 
starting from the intention of the sound, a 
mood that I want to activate, and then 
exploring it. ’m not really thinking about what 
the notes are; I’m just using my ears and 
listening and trying to find new sounds. 


What acoustic guitars do you play these days? 
I have a Martin D12-35 50th Anniversary— 
that’s the main 12-string I played on the 
album—and I also played my main six-string, a 
Martin J-40. On the song “The Victory We’ve 
Won,” I used my Martin D-18 Golden Era. That 
particular guitar has a really warm sound to 
it. The J-40 has a bit more shimmer on the 
top end, so I used the D-18 on that song 
because I wanted the strings and piano to 
create the shimmer and the guitar to be a 
little more in the midrange. I also have this 


interesting soprano 12-string, a Veillette 
Gryphon, which I used to create these little 
mandolin-like flutters that are panned from 
left to right. That instrument was really fun to 
use for some little textures. 


What draws you to fingerstyle guitar? 

My mom wanted me to take classical guitar 
lessons when I first started playing, and I said, 
‘Absolutely not.” I just wanted to play rock on 
my electric. But in my first year of high school— 
I went to a performing arts school for acting 
and was playing guitar just as a hobby—I went 
to a guitar concert, and the teacher played a 
piece called “Sunburst” by [guitarist-composer] 
Andrew York. I had never heard anything so 
beautiful. It really pointed me in the direction 
of my life in that moment. I heard it and was 
like, “If I can do that, I can do anything.” So, for 
three years I dedicated my whole life to every- 
thing I had to do to work up to learning that 
composition. I went a little nuts with fingerstyle 
classical. If I hadn’t done that, I don’t know 
where I would be as a musician. It taught me 
everything I know about technique, how to 
read music, understanding harmony, and the 
interaction between bass notes and melody, and 
then brought me into learning composition. 


What have you come to love about the 
classical guitar? 

Classical music has so many different layers 
and textures that weave in and out of each 
other and speak to one another. When I was 
studying composition in college, we would 
look at the scores on the projector screens and 
see violin, viola, cello, and double bass—all the 
different strings. And I realized one day that 
the lines of the different instruments could be 
like strings on the guitar. It’s like every string 
on a guitar has its own voice—there’s an entire 
symphony in there, but without the technique 
of fingerstyle, there’s no way to create all those 
different sounds at the same time. That’s the 
biggest thing that I’ve learned from fingerstyle: 
how to harness multiple sounds together and 
allow them to speak to one another to create a 
cohesive orchestra. 


How do you approach arranging? 

When you start to arrange, it’s the same thought 
process, in a way. It’s like people having conversa- 
tions, figuring out where they fit in. We can’t all 
be in a room together, talking at the same time, 
because nobody will be heard. Jazz handles the 
problem really well. A soloist will be playing, and 
the drummer is listening and responding; the 
keyboard does something and the bass reacts. I 
always listen for that in music and strive for it 
in arranging. AG 
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MZDITATIONS 


How the unique guitar duo [xtefelitefoa acre lei(iey is informed by Eastern spiritual 


practices—and thrash-metal 


BY JAMES VOLPE ROTONDI 


hen Rodrigo Sanchez and Gabriela Quintero 

won the Grammy Award for Best Con- 

temporary Instrumental Album in 2020 for 
their groundbreaking Mettavolution album, it was a 
testament to their distinctive blend of classical- and 
flamenco-informed nylon-string prowess and high-gain, 
metal-approved electric intensity. Steeped in the vocabu- 
lary of San Francisco Bay Area thrash giants like Alex 
Skolnick, Kirk Hammett, and Jeff Hanneman, the duo 
emerged from a metal band called Tierra Acida in their 
native Mexico to become one of the most successful 
instrumental acoustic acts in the world, routinely 
playing in the stadiums and arenas typically reserved for 
only the biggest heavy rock and metal acts. 

While some might describe Rodrigo y Gabriela’s music 
as flamenco-leaning—with Gabriela’s astonishing post- 
modern take on the Iberian rasgueado method of strum- 
ming, and Rodrigo’s blinding Phrygian runs—the pair 
brandish their Yamaha nylon-string guitars to occupy the 
kind of interstitial, open-ended acoustic-electric territory 
one might associate with artists from John McLaughlin to 
Led Zeppelin. (Check out the duo’s fantastic interpreta- 
tion of “Stairway to Heaven,” from their 2006 eponymous 
debut, for an object lesson in reharmonizing a classic.) 

On their latest release, In Between Thoughts, bolstered 
by the presence of the Bulgarian National Symphony 
under the direction of composer Adam Ilyas Kuruc on 
most of the tracks, the spiritually inclined pair have 
invested those same pan-genre musical values with some 
of their own more metaphysical ones. The title is a nod 
to the nondualist spiritual traditions of India, in particu- 
lar the Advaita Vedanta school of thought, which, like 
much Buddhist philosophy, stresses the importance of 
letting go of the discriminating, judging mind that 
parses reality into notions of good-bad, birth-death, 
despair-happiness, and other polarities, for a resolute 


calm that holds all things without being buffeted by 
them. In other words, as Led Zeppelin’s Robert Plant 
once put it, “To be a rock, and not to roll.” 


Talk about how your meditation practice intersects 
with your life as a guitar player and performer. 
GABRIELA: Meditation is such a great tool to just quiet 
the mind and your surroundings. All the incessant, 
often irrelevant and anxious thoughts we have are 
relentlessly overplayed and repeated in our heads. So, 
it’s good to have a practice that gradually decreases the 
mind’s tendency to repeat itself. That situation doesn’t 
allow a person to really go deep for very long and stay 
in a peaceful state. 

Playing music is a kind of meditation in itself, but 
approaching playing and practicing the guitar with this 
parallel practice of traditional sitting meditation is 
even better. We find that by meditating beforehand, 
and quieting the mind at least somewhat, we hear each 
other more clearly and play even better. And then, if we 
do a gig for two hours, it’s truly like a two-hour medita- 
tion. One of the main things ll take away from making 
this new album, and incorporating these nondualist 
ideas into it, is to let the music flow, let it live and 
breathe without judging it first. 


Rodrigo, one thing that surprises many people is 

your flatpicking technique on the nylon-string. You 

get a wild range of timbres, from very bright and full 

of overtones to quite muted and almost archtop-like. 
How did you get there? 

RODRIGO: I think it’s due to the background I have, espe- 
cially my transition from electric metal playing to the 
nylon-string guitar, importing metal techniques like palm 
muting into the acoustic world. But even beyond just rock 
or metal, both Gabriela and I had an openness for 
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RODRIGO Y GABRIELA 


different genres and different styles of playing, 
and that really helped me develop many differ- 
ent levels of dynamics and timbre with my pick 
attack that you can hear throughout the 
albums that we have recorded. 

A lot of people have confused our sound 
with flamenco. While we truly love tradi- 
tional flamenco music, we’ve never intended 
or pretended to play it at all. Our influences 
are often surprising. In fact, I’m going to 
break some news to you: The way Gabriela 
actually developed her current technique 
was not especially through flamenco guitar 
players, but, during the ten years we spent 
living in Ireland, she learned firsthand how to 
translate rhythms from some of Ireland’s best 
bodhrdn frame-drum percussionists, including 
the great Robbie Harris, who taught her 
many of the types of patterns she now applies 
to the nylon-string. 


‘We never intended 
Rodrigo y Gabriela to 
be wholly connected 

) lar genre 


You have such a remarkable strumming 
technique, Gabriela. | hear it as a variation 
on the flamenco rasgueado, but, as Rodrigo 
says, many of your strumming patterns in 
fact come from elsewhere. 
GABRIELA: A long time ago, I really wanted to 
play flamenco, but I couldn’t because I didn’t 
seem to have the capabilities to play that way. 
And back in the day, when I was in the metal 
band with Rodrigo, I was puzzled to see how 
these guys play all of those amazing metal 
rhythms on the guitar. I didn’t really know how 
to do that, either! But my attempts to figure it 
out led me to discover new patterns and 
rhythms on the nylon-string that are more con- 
nected to rock and metal than to flamenco. 
We lived in Barcelona for a while, I met a 
lot of flamenco players, and quickly discov- 
ered that I didn’t have any of those traditional 
rhythms under my fingers—not even one. 
This was really frustrating, because I would 
keep practicing, say, a particular 4/4 rumba or 
a malaguefia, but it was extremely hard to 
figure it out properly. Nowadays you can find 
lessons in rumba and other Latin rhythms on 
YouTube, but that was not option back when 
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we were trying to learn. In essence, I started 
to develop my own style out of what I could 
capture from all these influences, filtered 
through the way I perceived music from a 
rock and metal background. 


You are certainly the driving rhythmic force 
in the duo with Rodrigo. Anyone who has 
seen you play is stunned by the power and 
nuance in your right-hand technique. 
GABRIELA: It’s funny—I used to play a lot of 
solos and a lot of riffs, and Rodrigo and I 
were usually trading fours, or playing lead 
guitar harmonies against each other. But 
when we began playing big rock festivals, 
Rodrigo suggested I play rhythm more on the 
beat, keep that percussive thing going, 
because people were going crazy for it. And if 
I stopped playing the beat and went to a solo, 
the bottom would just drop out—all of a 
sudden, it was if there were no drums. 


Rodrigo, you have a serious knack for 
reharmonizing melodies using counterpoint. 
The fact that you don’t have classical 
training, and that you play all these voices 
with a pick and not fingers only adds to my 
puzzlement. What’s up with that? 

RODRIGO: I think I probably got that from my 


late father, who passed away this year. While 
not a lifelong professional guitarist, he was a 
truly great player. When he was playing most 
often, in the ’70s and ’80s, he was almost always 
a one-man show. Like me, he didn’t have a lot of 
academic training. Perhaps for that reason, he 
played very differently from other people and 
found his own way to make complex songs 
work on a single guitar. He didn’t really teach 
me how to play directly, but every Sunday 
morning, I would just go downstairs, lay beside 
him, and listen to his playing. 

My mom had proper training as a classi- 
cal dancer, and she had a good knowledge of 
how to play piano and how to read music, 
too. I can remember my dad and mom re- 
harmonizing songs, just sitting at the piano 
and doing crazy, incredible harmonies. I 
guess the ear for that type of listening was 
passed on to me sort of genetically, and by 
the wonderful opportunity to absorb it all 
firsthand. I recognize that it’s in everything 
I do, from the way I communicate with orches- 
tral musicians to the way I like to map out all 
the music I create. And I recognize that 
there are many people like me, without any 
academic training, who nevertheless seem to 
have an understanding of music in that par- 
ticular way. 


ERICK SANDOVAL 


Gabriela, did you come from a similarly 
musical home, and what formative 
experiences put you on your musical path? 
GABRIELA: My formative experience in my 
musical path was simply the love to hear music 
since as far back as I can remember. No one is 
a musician in my family, but they are all music 
lovers, and at home when I was little there 
was always music from all genres—jazz, funk, 
classic rock, and classical music, not to 
mention salsa, tango, flamenco, and boleros. 
And the list goes on! 


What was it like to communicate your ideas 
with the orchestral musicians when you 
were making /n Between Thoughts—did you 
use score notation or go about things a 
different way? 

RODRIGO: We don’t read music, but [com- 
poser] Adam [Ilyas Kuruc] obviously does, and 
the way we communicated with him was easy 
because we’ve worked with him many times 
before. He’s done arrangements for us when 
we have had orchestra shows like at the Hol- 
lywood Bowl, and so it was a very natural and 
comfortable process. 


GABRIELA: As Rod and I worked on the music 
ourselves on the guitar as we usually do, we 
came up with all the tunes first and then con- 
tacted our good friend Adam, who was 
delighted to work again with us on the 
arrangements for this body of work. It was 
really cool to be able to send him recordings 
of the songs and give him our idea of what 
we wanted. The orchestra was built around 
the melodies, harmonies, and structures. My 


WHAT THEY PLAY 


Rodrigo Sanchez and Gabriela 
Quintero play custom-built Yamahas 
based on models from the thinline NTX 
(Sanchez) and full-depth NTC 
(Quintero) series of nylon-string 
acoustic-electrics. Each instrument is 
outfitted with LR. Baggs Element 
electronics, as well as an internally 
mounted DPA 4099 mic and six internal 
Yamaha piezo transducers placed at 
strategic locations under the 
soundboard to capture percussive 
effects when the body is tapped. The 
guitars are strung with D’Addario EJ45 
Pro-Arté nylon sets. While Quintero 
plays fingerstyle, Sanchez, with his 
unique flatpicking technique, prefers 
Dunlop Nylon Jazz III picks. 

—James Volpe Rotondi 


guitar is the driving force of the beat, so it 
was super fun and it was the first time we’ve 
worked with an orchestra in this way. 


What are the commonalities between 

metal and nylon-string traditions? Other 
players, like the late, great Ben Woods, have 
followed a similar trajectory. And how do 
you think you are balancing Latin and metal 
traditions these days? 

RODRIGO: Well, both genres feature very pas- 
sionate and virtuosic playing, very intense and 
energetic playing. And both are almost more 
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Si, 


Building Innovative 
Classical Guitars 


like religions than mere styles of music. We did 
lean more heavily Latin on the first few records, 
but if you listen closely to Mettavolution 
onwards, there is a gradual departure from the 
Latin-oriented sounds that we favored on the 
first two albums. They just started to disappear 
naturally. On this new album, there’s virtually 
no trace of those Latin roots. We never 
intended Rodrigo y Gabriela to be wholly con- 
nected to any particular genre of music. We 
simply continue to want to do something that 
we feel we can enjoy—and hopefully other 
people will as well. AG 
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Classical guitar virtuoso Raphaella Smits feels right at home 
playing Argentine—or just about any kind of—music 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


ver the course of a brilliant recording 
career that now spans more than four 
decades, Belgian classical guitar great 
Raphaella Smits has shown herself to be a masterful 
interpreter of lyrical pieces by a broad range of com- 
posers stretching back to the Renaissance, moving 
into the Baroque, Classical, and Romantic eras, and 
through the 20th century. She has devoted full or 
parts of albums to many of the historic giants of 
classical guitar repertoire, including Fernando Sor, 
Mauro Giuliani, Napoléon Coste, Johann Kaspar 
Mertz, Antonio Jiménez Manjon, Agustin Barrios, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, Manuel Ponce, Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, and Leo Brouwer, to name just some. 
Smits’ latest triumph for Soundset Recordings is 
called Che Argentina, a passion project devoted to 
20th-century works by seven Argentine composers. 
As she says in the album’s liner notes, “Since the 
1980s, I have been a regular guest in Argentina to 
play concerts. Twelve tours brought me to all corners 
of the country, on stages large and small, from 
Buenos Aires to Ushuaia on Tierra del Fuego, adja- 
cent to Antarctica. . . It is a country where music is 
part of everyday life, and where especially the guitar 
is always and everywhere present.” 


A RICH TRADITION 

Traditional Argentine music, much of it connected to 
folk dance rhythms and songs, was a major source of 
inspiration for all seven of the composer-musicians 
represented on Smits’ album. But then, so were Euro- 
pean composers, from Bach to Tarrega, as well as folk 
music forms popularized in surrounding countries, 


including Brazil and Chile. It all combines into an 
intoxicating mélange of intriguing rhythms (giga, 
zamba, joropo, etc.) and beautiful ballads that evokes 
a complex variety of emotions. You'd be hard-pressed 
to find another recent classical guitar release that is 
more thoughtful and appealing. 

Jorge Morel is probably the best-known of the 
composers in the United States—he lived in New 
York for decades and played with a wide variety of 
jazz and other players there. Morel died in early 
2021, so this album’s inclusion of four pieces by 
him—including the delightfully varied, three-part 
Olga, dedicated to his wife—serves as a fitting 
tribute to the much-loved musician and teacher. 

‘Jorge left an amazing collection of great music, 
some of it rarely played, unfortunately,” Smits told 
me recently in an email interview. “For a long time 
I’ve wanted to play more music by Morel than just 
the Sonatina, which I recorded back in 1990 [on 
her Lyrical 20th Century Guitar Music album].” 
However, she notes, Morel’s death was not the 
impetus to put the album together: “For several 
years this idea was growing, and meeting more com- 
posers during my many visits to Argentina made it 
possible to find what I was looking for and to play 
what I wanted to play. For instance, putting Maria 
Luisa Anido [1907-1996] or the Faltis [Eduardo, 
1923-2013, and his nephew Juan, b. 1948] and 
José Luis Merlin [b. 1952] next to Morel and Ariel 
Ramirez [1921-2010]. It’s a program with only origi- 
nal, well-written compositions.” 

Particularly impressive is Merlin’s wide-ranging 
and substantial Suite del Recuerdo, which becomes 
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a glorious showcase for Smits’ guitar artistry, 
as she effortlessly glides from haunting 
melodic passages to sections that alternate 
between inventive strums and brisk finger- 
picking, and others that are anchored by 
potent, thrumming bass accents. 

As is often the case with broadly themed 
albums, there were also pieces that Smits seri- 
ously considered but which ultimately did not 
make it to the finished product. “That’s the 
way I work on a program” she says. “Making 
first selections, having far too much music, or 
changing my mind about some music that is 
perhaps not staying as interesting to me as it 
was at first sight. Or pieces not fitting in style 


with the rest, which could become a sequel 
album, as a reporter suggested. Why not?” 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 

Smits has long been admired for her dedica- 
tion to performing and recording pieces that 
are somewhat off the beaten track—“I really 
like to play things that not everyone is 
playing,” she said in 2019—and she was an 
early champion of a number of composers who 
have since become favorites on the classical 
guitar concert circuit, such as Coste and Mertz. 
She is also without a doubt the most famous 
contemporary advocate for the eight-string 
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classical guitar, which has been her primary 
instrument (though certainly not her only one) 
since before she became a professional. It was 
through the noted pedagogue José Tomas, who 
taught summer programs Smits attended in 
Alicante, Spain, that she first became intrigued 
with the eight-string. 

Indeed, when, in her early 20s, she entered 
a Spanish music competition in Granada, 
Spain, where Andrés Segovia was the head of 
the jury, she was advised not to play her eight- 
string, because Maestro Segovia supposedly 
disliked it. Nevertheless, she came in third 
place and Segovia went out of his way to 
praise her as one of his favorites of the compe- 
tition. She started on a Ramirez, but it wasn’t 
long before she found the eight-string of her 
dreams, which was built in 1980 by California 
luthier John Gilbert (1922-2013), guitar #46, 
made with a Sitka spruce top, Indian rosewood 
back and sides, and a Spanish cedar neck. By 
her second recording project—an album of 
16th- and 17th-century songs by English lute- 
nist John Dowland and two others, on which 
she accompanied Belgian tenor Guy de May— 
she had embraced the Gilbert, and it has 
turned up on all but a handful of the nearly 
two dozen albums she has made since. 

The two extra strings on her instrument 


give Smits the opportunity to create arrange- 
ments with a broader palette of sounds and 
more low-end information than a conventional 
six-string, but to her great credit she does not 
abuse that apparent luxury, always employing 
the basses judiciously. “It enriches the composi- 
tion and in many cases simplifies the playabil- 
ity for me,” she says. “The most challenging is 
actually the right hand, not the left. There’s an 
important set of rules [when devising arrange- 
ments]: one, develop good taste; two, under- 
stand the harmony; and three, never change 
just to change, but only to improve. 

‘José Luis Merlin wrote to me after listening 
to his Suite del Recuerdo on my CD and said he 
loves the changes I made and will adopt them 
in his next performances. This made me happy, 
for not being in doubt and for just taking the 
chance.” She adds, “My guitar is built tradi- 
tionally and doesn’t sound like a different 
instrument—just like a fantastic, powerful, 
colorful, balanced guitar, with deeper basses.” 
For the seventh and eighth strings, Smits uses 
two additional normal or high-tension Savarez 
sixth strings, with “the seventh tuned as the 
lowest bass, depending on the piece, and the 
eighth always on low D.” 

In addition to the favored Gilbert, Smits also 
occasionally uses various other modern and 
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historic guitars, depending on the style of music 
she is playing. For example, for her 2009 album 
The Eight-Stringed Bach, she employed her 
2006 Kolya Panhuyzen instrument. The 2015 
Manjon: Works for Guitar called for her 1899 
Vicente Arias (a six-string once owned by 
Narciso Yepes and restored by German luthier 
Bernhard Kresse). On Early 19th Century Guitar 
Music (2000), featuring pieces by Luigi Legnani 
and Franz Schubert, and Harmonie du Soir 
(2006), with works by Mertz and Giuliani, 
Smits used her ca. 1827 seven-string French 
Mirecourt (again, restored by Kresse). On the 
latter album, she also played her ca. 1830 
Francois Roudhloff six-string. Her most recent 
acquisition is another eight-string made by 
English luthier Stephen Eden. 


‘My guitar is built 
traditionally and 
doesn’t sound like 
a different 
instrument—just 
like a fantastic, 
powerful, colorful, 
balanced guitar, 
with deeper 
basses: 

-RAPHAELLA SMITS 


AS INVIGORATED AS EVER 
Of course, in the grand scheme of things, 
making albums takes up a relatively small 
amount of Smits’ time. Like so many of her 
successful peers, she has always had an active 
performing schedule that requires consider- 
able travel, and she also devotes much energy 
to teaching the next generation of classical 
guitarists, both in her native Belgium at the 
Lemmens Institute, and at guitar festivals and 
master classes around the globe. Her spring 
2023 bookings alone include shows in Japan, 
Switzerland, France, Finland, and Belgium. 
She is as in-demand as she has ever been and 
though now in her mid-60s, has shown no 
signs of slowing down. 

Part of it, no doubt, is feeling invigorated by 
the young guitarists she’s encountering. “In 
general, there are many more guitar players 


now. The great musician-players will always be 
exceptional,” she says. “But what in my eyes 
and ears seems very different today is the abili- 
ties of very young talents. This is new; some- 
thing more like the tradition of the piano and 
the violin. It’s fantastic and very promising!” 
The world of guitar competitions has also 
grown exponentially since her early days and 
become an even more dominant factor in the 
career trajectory of many young guitarists. Yes, 
there are more opportunities for exposure, but 
she wonders if it’s “dangerous to have all these 
competitions as a replacement for concerts. What 


about the dreams of all the prizewinners? After 
the competitions, they often lose the opportu- 
nity to perform and thus their ambition. 

“That said, I believe it’s great to partici- 
pate, but only if you go with the right spirit 
into the competition.” 

And what’s next for the ever-busy Smits? Is 
there some dream project she’s always wanted 
to do? “Yes, there is,” she teases, “but I never 
make my dreams public. They stay my dreams 
until they are realized.” Whatever it may be, 
it’s sure to be fascinating and well done, like 
everything she’s produced so far. AG 
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Remembering 
Roots and Blues Legend 


TE 
JAMES 


Ana Egge, Michael Gurian, Jorma Kaukonen, Greg Ruby, 
and David Lusterman reflect on their friend and inspiration 


he acoustic music world lost one of its 
| most colorful figures when Steve James 
(aka Stephen James Cicchetti) died on 
January 6, 2023, at 72, of brain cancer. James 
was a formidable guitarist, banjoist, mandolinist, 
singer-songwriter, and storyteller, not to mention 
a skilled repair tech with a background in luthe- 
rie. Following his self-released 1980 debut, Single 
Shot, James recorded a string of other solo 
albums, at the same time collaborating with Alvin 
Youngblood Hart, Cindy Cashdollar, Del Rey, and 
other artists, and playing live with such guitar 
legends as Bo Diddley and Buddy Guy. James also 
penned many excellent pieces for this magazine 
and was the author of several in-depth instruc- 
tional books for Stringletter Publishing, all 
imparting knowledge he gleaned directly from the 
source, through his friendships with older blues 
musicians like Sam McGee and Furry Lewis. Here, 
five friends and colleagues from different corners 
of James’s musical life—Ana Egge, Michael 
Gurian, Jorma Kaukonen, David Lusterman, and 
Greg Ruby—offer their remembrances of the man 
and his music. 


Lover of a Good Story 


By David Lusterman, Acoustic Guitar founder 
and lifelong friend of Steve James 
to speak no ill of the dead 


ae 
: when I observe that Steve 


. James could be, at times, a bit 

feisty? Sometimes with justifi- 
cation, like if he saw you pull a flatpick from 
your pocket during one of his fingerstyle 


Am I disobeying the injunction 


guitar workshops, he might quip, “You’re not 
planning to use that thing, are you?” 

Sometimes with malice aforethought, as 
when during a thankless cocktail set a pair of 
clearly self-besotted lovebirds requested 
“something by the Lovin’ Spoonful”—no doubt 
expecting “You Didn’t Have to Be So Nice”— 
and he gave them a raucous “Bald Headed 
Lena” instead. Whether it cost him a regular 
gig, as Steve maintained when telling that 
story, will never really be known. 

During 67 years of friendship, commenc- 
ing in a kindergarten classroom at PS. 28 in 
Yonkers, New York, I either witnessed or 
heard Steve recount his responses to what he 
considered disrespectful situations, opportu- 
nities for mischief, and, perhaps most often, 
sheer, pompous, outright ignorance and its 
twin sibling, bottomless self-delusion. 

Behind that feistiness, though, was Steve’s 
most enduring and endearing trait—his love of 
a good story, especially one with a lot of detail, 
a few chances for significant pauses, raised eye- 
brows, relevant asides, and a well-timed punch- 
line. I might go so far as to venture that Steve’s 
life was a search for good stories and the people 
who lived and told them. Just listen to one or 
two of his poignant, woefully under-appreciated 
original songs like “County Line Road,” “Talco 
Girl” [see transcription on page 46], “Sonny 
Payne,” or “Farewell the Roses,” and the full 
weight of his narrative gift, to borrow one of his 
favorite phrases, hits you upside the head. 

In person, Steve was rowdy, loquacious, 
and outsized. In song, his concision is a thing 
of wonder. What I say sounds sentimental. 
What he says sounds like the Old Testament. 
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Counterclockwise from left: A teenaged Stephen Cicchetti entertains some young family members; a few years later, he contemplates his destiny; a publicity still 
from his early 40s, when his recording career began in earnest 


Born in the summer of 1950 in the 
Bronx, New York, he was christened Stephen 
Cicchetti, later confirmed in the name of 
Saint James, brother of John the Evangelist 
and the first of the apostles to be martyred. 
I’m not sure his confirmation brought him 
closer to his namesake, but it might help to 
explain his devotion to Skip, Elmore, Etta, 
and other Jameses who have given life to 
American vernacular music. 

As with millions of us, the children of 
fully assimilated, second-generation Ameri- 
cans, Steve’s family evinced a sentimental 
attachment to the old country while essen- 
tially abandoning its culture. It’s not surpris- 
ing that so many of us went searching for 
roots in our new world home and found 
them in its music. 

Unlike millions of us, though, Steve 
undertook that search literally. Not content 
to hear essential American music on 
record—or in its denatured form on The Ed 
Sullivan Show—he tracked down his musical 
heroes in person. First in the clubs, theaters, 
and festivals of his native New York, and 
later in their homes throughout the South- 
ern states, he absorbed their craft along with 
their life lessons and evolved into a complex, 
mature artist. 

As a kid, I often went with friends down to 
the banks of the Bronx River to roam about and 
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play touch football. Steve would join us on 
these outings, but football was not his thing: 
He would traipse down the banks of the river in 
search of flora and fauna, amphibians in par- 
ticular. His joy in the natural world was a life- 
long passion. While it rarely shows up overtly 
in his music, I think his amazing virtuosity in 
coaxing a mix of raucous and soothing sounds 
from his guitar reflects the sensitivity one sees 
in keen naturalists and hunters. 

Steve belonged to that class of fundamen- 
tally decent, morally sophisticated, generous 
people who go out of their way to appear any- 
thing but. Gruff, prickly, dressed like a down- 
at-heels riverboat gambler, he was a font of 
kindness and unabashedly appreciative of the 
talents of others. 

What I will miss most in his absence is his 
bracing honesty. Yes, he loved to embroider a 
story. And true, he could rant with little reason. 
But when he looked in the mirror, he saw 
himself plain and acted accordingly. How many 
of us can do the same? 


They say this world is not our home 

There’s some kind of plan we’ll understand 
farther along 

How much farther along? 

That’s what they just don’t say 

If I ever get lucky, I’ll meet you there 


—Steve James, “County Line Road” 


A Renaissance Man 
on Many Levels 


By Jorma Kaukonen, guitarist and co-founder 
of Jefferson Airplane and Hot Tuna 


Sometimes it’s just hard to keep 
the threads connected. It’s easy 
to take for granted that there 
will always be time for one 
more stitch, but there is never 
enough time and the unfinished fabric always 
leaves me wishing I had done more. 

Vanessa [Kaukonen’s wife] and I got an 
email from Cindy Cashdollar up in Woodstock 
telling us that our friend Steve James had just 
passed away. For those of you who were fortu- 
nate enough to hear Steve manifest his art, 
you know that you heard one of the great 
ones. A tradition-based resophonic player, he 
was never fettered by tradition. I remember 
him and [guitarist] Bill Kirchen jamming 
together at the Fur Peace Station more than a 
decade ago and marveling at Steve’s ability to 
move seamlessly through styles and genres. 

When I would play Seattle, if he was in 
town he would stop by and we would just 
talk and invite our souls. We didn’t hang out 
often and we didn’t work the same circuit but 
we inhabited the same world. I was so taken 
by his art that I would frequently visit his 
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Clockwise from left: On the porch and onstage with Del Rey; holding court with David Lusterman at Winter NAMM in 2010 


website to see where in the world he was and 
what in the world he was up to. There was 
never any grass growing under his feet. 

He was a Renaissance man on many levels— 
a writer, composer, player, luthier, guitar 
broker, and probably many other things I was 
unaware of. He was also my friend. 

All of his recorded work is worth listening 
to. That said, there is a tune on his American 
Primitive album called “Talco Girl” that for some 
reason required that I listen to it frequently. Aside 
from the stunning guitar accompaniment, the lyrics 
are more than a movie—they are a miniseries. 

So I sit at my kitchen table in our house on 
top of the hill in Ohio and I quietly reflect on the 
passing of another friend. Fair winds and follow- 
ing seas, brother—fair winds and following seas! 


Jorma Kaukonen’s remembrance was originally 
posted on jormakaukonen.com and is printed 
here with permission. 


A Ball of Energy 


By Michael Gurian, guitar maker and 


lutherie supplier 
late 1960s, wanting to appren- 


} tice in my shop in [the] SoHo 


} [neighborhood of New York 
City]. At that time, he was living 


Steve James came to me in the 


on the Lower East Side with a couple of friends. 
He started with me and worked and stayed for 
about a year or two. 

He was always super positive and zealous, 
a very smart guy who picked things up imme- 
diately. I had him go through every aspect of 
guitar making and he actually built a guitar. 

At the same time, Steve was a great musi- 
cian right from the beginning. He used to hang 
out and play at the shop—we all played 
together—and it was a lot of fun to be around 
Steve. He was a ball of energy and was always 
so excited about playing. As with guitar 
making, he picked up everything fast and was 
always right on the mark. 

Among the many great anecdotes from that 
era, one of the funniest was when Bob Dylan 
was visiting the shop. Steve had lost his apart- 
ment and was keeping his large pet iguana on 
a shelf in one of the rooms. Bob was walking 
around the shop one day, and he saw the 
iguana and thought it was just a stuffed 
animal. He jokingly asked if it bit—and when 
he stuck his out index finger it did just that. 

After Steve left Gurian Guitars, he headed 
down South and eventually wound up in Austin, 
Texas. I always enjoyed crossing paths with him 
over the years, often at NAMM shows; we’d go 
to dinners and bullshit and insult each other. 
Steve eventually wound up in Seattle, and we 
would occasionally meet up. Whatever [lutherie 


supplies] he needed I would give him—up to 
the end, he was always repairing instruments, 
as well as playing them. 

A couple of years ago, Steve told me he still 
had that guitar he made in my shop, the first 
he ever built. I don’t remember much about 
how it sounded, but it was an interesting 
instrument; the soundhole was shaped like a 
heart. I would love to take a picture of it and 
put it in my memoirs. Unlike some of my other 
apprentices, Steve never did get into lutherie 
full-on, but he was such a musician’s musician, 
and really just an amazing guy. 


Ostensible 
Guitar Repairs— 
But Much More 


By Greg Ruby, guitarist, writer, and educator 


I first crossed paths with Steve 
James in North Carolina at the 
Swannanoa Gathering Guitar 
Week about a decade ago. One 
afternoon in the lunchroom, I 
joined a transfixed crowd that hung on his 
every word for story after story of his colorful 
life on the road. After the table cleared, he 
turned to me and the subject quickly turned to 
Oscar Aleman and resonator guitars. When he 
learned I was working on a book about the 
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Clockwise from top left: With Jack Casady and Jorma Kaukonen; onstage; performing at Fur Peace Ranch 


guitarist, he declared, “It’s about time someone 
put out a book on Aleman—there are far too 
many books out about Django.” Steve was of 
the opinion—of which he possessed many— 
that Aleman was a far superior musician to 
Django simply because he could play authenti- 
cally in so many styles and wasn’t so flashy. 
Steve also encouraged me to start playing reso- 
nator, which I did shortly thereafter. 

I got to know Steve better when he set up 
shop in Seattle, where I lived at the time. I’d 
often bring my guitar in for a tune-up. In actual- 
ity, what I received was not just improved into- 
nation, but a combination of history, guitar 
maintenance, music, and life lessons. He was 
always so damn funny and cranky and encour- 
aging, while also radiating so much warmth. 
“Greg, are you out of mind? Don’t ever change 
all the strings on your tricone at once—what do 
you think holds the cones in place?” But then, 
he’d take several hours to show me how to 
re-seat them and mark them in case this acci- 
dent occurred again. 

When Steve told me a story about how 
[New Orleans jazz musician] Danny Barker 
tuned his six-string banjo up a minor third in 
order to play in the horn keys, I was com- 
pletely incredulous. Steve could tell, and 
reiterated several times, “No, man, I knew 
Danny; he’s the one who told me.” That 
night, I went home and transcribed Barker’s 
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recording of “Sweet Sue” and as soon it hit 
the harmonics at the 12th fret on a Bb6 chord, 
it was very obvious Barker’s banjo was tuned 
up a minor third. The next time I talked to 
Steve, I let him know, and he said, “Of course 
I was goddamn right.” Then he laughed, 
adding, “But it’s always better to go make 
sure for yourself.” 

The last tune-up Steve did for me before I 
moved to New York was on my 1932 Epiphone 
Masterbilt Deluxe, which he loved. “I’m glad to 
see this guitar is going home to New York,” he 
mused. Then he looked me dead in the eye and 
said, “Don’t ever sell this one,” after which he 
pointed out that the weak link of the instru- 
ment was the metal pin bridge adjustors. “I 
have a fix for this that you are going to love!” 

When I returned to pick up the guitar, 
there was a small piece of wood glued in 
between the top and bottom halves of the 
bridge. The guitar opened up in in tone and 
volume—such a simple fix, yet so profound. 
Knowing Steve would again charge me a 
working-musician rate, I brought him my 
recently released Oscar Aleman play-along 
book. He was beside himself. “This is so cool,” 
he repeated over and over. 

A few weeks later, I received an email from 
this magazine inquiring about doing an article 
on Aleman. Without my knowing, Steve 
pushed me into the world of being a contribut- 


ing writer to the magazine. Thank you, Steve, 
for all the stories, encouragement, laughs, and 
guitar repairs. 


He Changed 
My Life Forever 


By Ana Egge, singer-songwriter and guitarist 


On Jan 6, 2023, this world lost 
a truly incredible person. 
Steve James. My friend and 
mentor. I don’t know where I'd 
be without him. At times he 
was more like a brother/uncle/father to me. 
When I was 15, he saw me leading a chil- 
dren’s chorus playing the mandolin in Silver 
City, New Mexico. Later that day I saw him 
perform at the same venue. He blew my 
mind! I’d never seen anyone play fingerstyle 
guitar or slide guitar before. I’d never heard 
of country blues or bottleneck slide or any of 
his idols. It’s safe to say that he changed my 
life forever that night. 

The next day I went to the music store to 
find a recording of the song “Talco Girl” so I 
could learn it. It was my favorite song from his 
show and it had gotten stuck in my head. I was 
convinced that it must be a classic song 
recorded by multiple artists. Turns out Steve 
wrote it and hadn’t released it yet. The day after 
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From left: With an old Gibson archtop in his Seattle workshop; with his National Reso-Rocket WB signature model and original prototype (right) 


that, I tracked him down and asked for a guitar 
lesson. We recorded the lesson to cassette. He 
taught me “Louis Collins” by Mississippi John 
Hurt and “Talco Girl.” I learned “Louis Collins” 
overnight. It took me three years to learn 
“Talco Girl,” which I recorded on my debut 
album, River Under the Road, a few years later 
with Steve playing along with me. 

I remember a story Steve told me once. 
He’d just finished writing the song and he 
shared it with his friend and neighbor, the 
singer-songwriter James McMurtry. Steve was 
concerned that it was too simple or it needed a 
chorus or something, so he was surprised when 
James said, “What are you talking about? It’s 
perfect! I wouldn’t change a thing.” 

Steve and I also shared the love of lutherie. 
The year after I met Steve, I began an appren- 
ticeship with the luthier Don Musser in Silver 
City. Under his tutelage, I built my own guitar, 
which I still play today. Later on, I worked for 
Tom Ellis’s company, Precision Pearl Inlay. And 
through the years, Steve would let me use his 
shop and tools to work on my guitar. 

I moved to Austin, Texas, just out of high 
school because of Steve and [bassist/singer- 
songwriter] Sarah Brown. They introduced me 
to everybody. They helped me get gigs. Steve 
had a lot to say about everything and a lot to 
teach and he wanted me to learn everything. 
Very early on in our friendship he turned to me 


while we were driving to South Austin Music. 
He said, “Ya know, you run the risk of being 
very annoying with all the questions you ask, 
but I can tell you really want to know, so Ill 
keep answering.” Shortly after that he handed 
me three best-of cassette collections by Muddy 
Waters, Chuck Berry, and Hank Williams and 
told me to “listen and learn.” 

Over the years, at his behest, I listened to 
and learned from Lead Belly, Elizabeth Cotten, 


‘His obsession and love 
for the music and the 
history of the people who 
made it beamed Iove and 
respect in all directions. 
—Ana Egge 


Charlie Christian, Yank Rachell, the Louvin 
Brothers, the Stanley Brothers, Lonnie 
Johnson, Blind Lemon Jefferson, Bukka White, 
Big Bill Broonzy, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, and so 
many more. And when I showed real interest 
in a song, oftentimes he knew how it was 
played, in what key, the story behind the 
song—I mean, how lucky can you be? 

When I won the Village-Voyage Songwriter 
Search that brought me to New York for the first 


time, in 1995, Steve and Sarah came along from 
Austin to show me the ropes. Steve grew up in 
Yonkers and he couldn’t wait to show me the 
Village, Little Italy, and Chinatown. I could 
write a book about all the things he first intro- 
duced me to, with chapters dedicated only to 
cuisine! He told me once that he never saw the 
sun shine until he finally left his old neighbor- 
hood in New York. He got out ’cause he fol- 
lowed the music. I got out ’cause I followed the 
music and Steve James. 

Steve was a Skip James devotee. He lived 
and worked to honor the music and the lives of 
his heroes as a musician, songwriter, and 
teacher. His obsession and love for the music 
and the history of the people who made it 
beamed love and respect in all directions: 
simultaneously back in time on those who 
came before; in the moment on all of us lucky 
enough to know and learn from Steve in his 
lifetime; and hopefully continuing on into the 
future for those yet to encounter his work. I’m 
heartbroken that he’s gone, and I’m overflow- 
ing with gratitude for his kindness, generosity, 
and constant presence in my life. He was 
always there for me—there are too many 
stories—and once I was his one phone call 
from jail. He played the guitar while my wife 
and I walked down the aisle. 

Thank you forever, Steve. I love you so much. 
I know you're playing the blues in heaven. AG 
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Spanish Chords 


BY STEVE JAMES 


This lesson is excerpted from James’ book and 
video method Roots and Blues Fingerstyle 
Guitar Explorations. 


ne characteristic of Spanish, or open G, 

tuning (D GD GBD) that’s apparent at a 
glance is that strings 2, 3, and 4 have the same 
pitches and intervals as they do in standard 
tuning. Also note that the intervals between 
strings 5 and 1 in Spanish are the same as those 
between 6 and 2 in open D (D AD F#AD). So, 
in a real sense, one tuning is just the other one 
moved over a string. This is evident when 
looking over three basic chords in Spanish, dia- 
grammed in Example 1. 

The C chord is another five-string shape that 
omits the low string. With no easily fingered 
tonic note in the bass, the fifth string, pitched at 
G, is usually played open in combination with 


STEVE JAMES 
ON RECORD 


the fourth-string E. This makes an attractive 
resolution to the open G chord, where all six 
strings can be played. The D7 chord is another 
six-string shape with an octave D and anA 
(tonic and fifth) in the bass and, like the A7 in 
open D, no major third. 


Before putting these chords to work, try this 
example of melodic modal playing in Spanish, 
from the repertoire of fingerstyle guitar icon 
Etta Baker. Still vivacious at her 90th birthday 
celebration in 2003, Baker was asked how she 
had maintained her health and her playing 
ability for so long. Besides homegrown vegeta- 
bles and an active life, she credited the fact 
that she had stopped drinking—at age five! 
Along with a barrel of corn whiskey, there 
was always a guitar around Baker’s childhood 
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_ By Steve James 


home, and she started to play at about the 
same time she adopted sobriety. With her 
father as a teacher and primary influence, she 
set about accumulating a trove of song styles 
that spanned every musical aspect of her native 
Piedmont region of North Carolina. This unique 
version of “Lost John” (Example 2) is one she 
remembered, played by her mother on harmon- 
ica, from early childhood. Give the thumbed 
backbeats a push, especially the second-fret E in 
bars 4, 6, and 8—a common and effective 
rhythmic device. AG 


Single Shot (self-released under the name 
Stephen Cicchetti, 1980) 


Two Track Mind (Discovery, 1993) 
American Primitive (Antone’s, 1994) 
Art & Grit (Texas Music Group, 1996) 


Not for Highway Use: Austin Sessions 
1988-1995 (Settlement, 2000) 


Boom Chang (Burnside Distribution, 2000) 


Fast Texas (Burnside Distribution, 2003) 

Tonight (Artist One-Stop, 2004) 

Steve James + Del Rey (Hobemian Records, 2004) 
Short Blue Stories (Hobemian Records, 2009) 


Steve James Live, Vol. |, Austin TX and Berkeley 
CA (Hobemian Records, 2016) 


Steve James, Blues and Folk Songs, Volume 1 
(Hobemian Records, 2018) 
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VIDEO LESSON 
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Now Hear This 


Exercises for delving into the important skill of ear training 
BY LISSA SCHNECKENBURGER 


ave you ever found yourself struggling 
H to learn music from notation or tabla- 
ture, or gotten frustrated reading sheet 
music that just didn’t sound right? If you 
said yes, then you might benefit from 
working on a bit of rudimentary ear training. 
Whatever your experience level, I have a few 
tips that will set you on a direct path to 
being able to play your favorite pieces 
without relying on sheet music. You’ll soon 
discover the flexibility and spontaneity of 
learning music by ear, ultimately allowing 
you to play and interact with other musicians 
in the moment. 

But first, a few ground rules: Commit to 
working on a little bit of ear training daily, 
which will bring you significant gains in time. 
Practice active (versus passive) listening when- 
ever possible and get in the habit of singing 
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along with your favorite music. Pay attention 
to the form, meter, and patterns in a piece, 
and what devices the musicians use to hold 
your interest. 

As with anything new, it’s important to 
approach ear training with curiosity and an 
open mind. Notice which tasks are easy or 
difficult for you, so you can focus your efforts 
on where you need the most improvement, but 
don’t spend time judging yourself for the 
things you haven’t learned yet. That wastes 
precious brain power you could otherwise use 
in strengthening your ears. 


BREAK IT ALL DOWN 

If yow’re brand new to ear training, it’s 
best to begin with the very basics and break 
things down into tiny pieces. I often start out 
my students with an exercise where they prac- 


tice thinking about the relationship between 
two notes. There’s no pressure to get the right 
answer; the point is to practice listening and 
evaluate what you hear. This drill is most fun 
when you do it with a musician friend, teacher, 
or practice buddy. 

Start out by both playing an agreed-on first 
note, say the C on string 2, fret 1, then have 
your partner play a different note without 
naming it. Your job is to decide if that mystery 
note is higher or lower than the C, and by a 
little or a lot. Once you’ve made your assess- 
ment, have your partner identify the note. 
Then, you and your partner can practice 
playing that pitch and C so you hear the inter- 
val several more time times. Repeat this exer- 
cise until you can more easily evaluate what 
you hear, and begin to identify and play the 
notes on your guitar. 


BILL EVANS 


FOCUS ON RHYTHM 

Rather than listening for chords, 
harmonies, and melodies all at the same 
time, try an exercise where you listen and 
repeat only the rhythms. This is most helpful 
with a teacher or musical partner and a 
metronome. Start at a medium tempo, agree 
on a meter, and have your partner play one 
measure’s worth of rhythm—whether four 
quarter notes in 4/4 or something more 
complex—on a single pitch. Then, repeat the 
rhythm on your instrument. Try trading call- 
and-response patterns without missing a 
beat, and work on processing and repeating 
different rhythms in real time. This helps you 
practice focus, listening, and responding 
without all the additional distractions of a 
full piece of music. 


PRACTICE HEARING WITHIN 

A RANGE 
A great companion to the previous exercise is 
one where you focus on two or more pitches 
in a sequence and leave out the rhythmic 
information. Have a buddy play two pitches 


within a specific range—for example, any two 
notes between C and the G above that—then 
see if you can play back the same two pitches 
on your guitar. They can repeat the sequence 
as many times as needed for you to figure out 
what it is, then once you have, play it together 
while singing the note names. Continue with 
more two-note sequences within the same 
parameters for ten to 20 minutes, or until your 
ears are tired. Once you can listen and repeat 
two pitches in a sequence without hesitation, 
try identifying three, four, five, or even more 
pitches in a row. 


COMBINE AND CUSTOMIZE 

EXERCISES 
If you commit to doing a rhythm exercise and a 
pitch exercise every day, over the weeks and 
months you will begin to see noticeable 
improvement. When you’re able to repeat more 
complicated rhythmic patterns, and you can 
play back a sequence of up to eight pitches in a 
row, it will be time to combine the rhythmic 
and pitch information and try listening to and 
repeating back simple melodic phrases. You can 


then create a whole new round of exercises 
based on the music you love, and the creative 
ground you hope to cover in the future. 

Each of these exercises can be adjusted to 
varying levels of difficulty, and ideally you will 
expand them as your capacity to hear and play 
music grows. As you develop your ear training 
skills, try to maintain a level of difficulty for 
yourself that is challenging, but not so over- 
whelming that you want to give up and quit 
doing it altogether. 

Of course, every musician is unique and 
shows up with a different combination of 
skills, challenges, and experiences. If an exer- 
cise doesn’t feel right, adjust it until it works 
for you. This is the groundwork that you can 
build on for a more complex understanding of 
chords, harmonies, improvisation, and so 
much more. AG 


Lissa Schneckenburger is a fiddler, singer, and 
music teacher based in Brattleboro, Vermont. Her 
Learning by Ear video course is a 14-part series 
that students can start at any time, available for 
all instruments and levels at lissafiddle.com. 
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G Whiz 


BY CATHY FINK 


THE PROBLEM: 


You know a handful of boom-chuck patterns 
and would like to learn how to add variety 
to them. 


THE SOLUTION: 


Learn some new variations in G major using 
both short and long chord progressions. 


n the last few lessons you’ve learned a 

bunch of different boom-chuck accompani- 
ment variations in different keys—patterns 
heard all over American roots music. This time, 
we'll continue exploring boom-chuck, with an 
emphasis on moving bass lines, all in the 
common bluegrass and folk key of G major. 


As you'll recall, the basic boom-chuck 
pattern involves bass notes on beats 1 and 3 
and strums on 2 and 4. But you can fancy 
things up by adding bass notes that connect 
different chords. For instance, in Example 1, 
there’s a walk-up from the G to the C chord in 
bar 2, from C to D in bar 4, and from D to G 
in bar 6. Note that all of the walk-ups are built 
from notes within the key, except the one 
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between the C and D chords, which uses a 
chromatic note, C#, for a little spice. 

Example 2 expands on the chromatic 
approach with different, more involved walk- 
ups. Bar 2 is comprised entirely of bass 
notes—G, A, A# and B—that neatly connect the 
G and C chords in the surrounding measures. 
Similarly, in bar 4, the bass line C-B—C-—C# 
bridges the C and D chords. This sort of 
pattern adds excitement to the basic approach. 


On a single chord, most of the boom- 
chuck examples you’ve played so far in this 
series have involved bass notes that were 
either the root or the fifth or the chord. 
Example 3 shows a nice little two-bar figure 
that departs from this pattern. This move 
starts on the root of the G chord (G), then 
goes to the sixth (E), rather than the usual 
fifth, on beat 3. The bass notes in the next 
measure move first to the fifth (D) and then 
the third (B). Patterns like these work well 
for introducing a song or for when you sit on 
a chord for two or more measures. 

To get from the riff shown in Ex. 3 to a D 
chord, you could play a walk-up like that 
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shown in Example 4. If you watch the video at 
AcousticGuitar.com, you'll notice that on beats 
2 and 4 of bar 2, I’m not exactly strumming 
chords, but instead lightly brushing the strings. 
These brushes, shown as X’s in the notation, 
help maintain rhythmic momentum while 
freeing up the fingers to focus on the bass notes. 


Example 5 ties together all of this 
lesson’s concepts in a 16-bar chord progres- 
sion, including the G, D, and C chords and 
starting off with the pattern introduced in 
Ex. 3 for four measures. Chromatic bass lines 
abound—see bars 6, 10, and 12. Commit all of 
these different patterns to memory, practicing 
them at both slow and fast tempos, and you'll 
be well equipped to play so many traditional 
songs in the key of G major. In the next lesson, 
we'll move on to more boom-chuck patterns in 
the key of D. AG 


Cathy Fink is a Grammy Award-winning multi- 
instrumentalist based in the Washington, D.C., 
area. She teaches bluegrass and Americana 
guitar and performs around the world with her 
partner, Marcy Marxer. cathymarcy.com 
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THE BASICS 


Example 5 
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Hear Jason perform Pat Metheny’s masterpiece, 

’ ‘ “Four Paths of Light,” at the Guitar Foundation 

a of America’s 50th Anniversary Celebration 
@augustinestrings @ this June in New York City. 


Building Excitement 


BY ALBERTO LOMBARDI 


his past summer, I had the incredible luck 

to do a bunch of shows with Tommy 
Emmanuel, both opening for him and playing 
duets together. As I watched Emmanuel 
from behind the stage during his sets, I was 
struck by the diversity of his playing—so 
many styles and techniques beautifully 
blended together. 

That experience inspired me to broaden 
the languages and devices on the title track I 
was writing for my new album, Through the 
Years. The idea was to try to expand the simple 
melody I had for the A section into a more pro- 
gressive, multi-stylistic composition, so I used 
some of the tools I knew would work well for 
this purpose: interesting key changes and tech- 
niques, variations, fills, and a solo section with 
some “wow” effect. Let me share these con- 
cepts with you, so that you can use them in 
your own writing and arranging. 
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The song “Through the Years” begins with a 
super-easy melody, as shown in Example 1, 
that starts with no tempo and only a skeletal 
outline of the chords. I play it through once 
and then introduce a variation, which includes 
a rhythm movement of the right hand plus a 
snare-drum effect with the thumb and some 
harmonics as garnish (Example 2). To 
produce the snare sound, I raise and hit the E 
or A string with my thumb. I choose the string 
depending on the root of the chord, so that I 
have the bass ready to pick after the hit. 

This is a simple alteration of the initial 
theme, but it works like a charm. Anything that 
can make it sound fresh the next time around 
is the objective, and the absence and then 
introduction of the rhythmic backbone does 
the job perfectly. In the case of solo acoustic 
guitar, sometimes you need to take stuff away 


Alberto Lombardi 


to make it pop when you reintroduce it, and to 
create diversity. 

The third time I play the theme, I intro- 
duce some fills to refresh the melody—Jimi 
Hendrix—inspired ornamentation, double 
stops with slides—approaches borrowed from 
the electric guitar world (Example 3). These 
devices make the piece more, shall we say, 
guitar-nerd-friendly, without being all that 
difficult to play. 


Wanting to create a varied piece of music, I 
thought that a B section with a completely 
different tempo would be nice, something that 
a progressive rock band like Genesis might do. 
So I introduced a faster-paced section, actually 
more than double the tempo of the previous 
one. As indicated in Example 4, this section 
also falls in an interesting metric division, with 
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three bars of 4/4 and one of 2/4. In my percep- 
tion, this makes the acceleration of this portion 
of the composition even more compelling. 

Tempo changes can be tricky for both the 
player and the audience, so the real challenge 
is to write something that feels natural. Every 
time it comes across as forced or showy, it 
instantly becomes annoying. If it’s well 
written, it will become easy to execute with a 
bit of slow and careful practice. 


I think there is nothing wrong with showing 
off a little. We love some of our favorite 
players—whether Tommy Emmanuel, Eddie 
Van Halen, or Pat Metheny—because in one 
way or another they introduce some excite- 
ment in their music through advanced tech- 
nique. To me, it’s just a push on the pedal, a 
show of bright lights on a stage. The solo 
section of “Through the Years” is inspired by 
a part electric guitar virtuoso Steve Vai plays 
on a movie that I loved as a kid, Crossroads. 
Vai’s piece is in turn patterned after the end 
of the Niccolo Paganini’s violin composition 
“Capriccio No. 5.” 


The trick for these kinds of things is to find 
a cool technique that has a nice amount of 
wow factor and milk it as much as is musically 
possible. So I do a series of pull-offs to the 
open first string, all within the E major scale 
(E F# G# A B C# D#), increasingly widening the 
movements on the fretboard to obtain an excit- 
ing buildup (Example 5). 

To do Ex. 5, it’s very important to be able 
to play it very strongly at a much slower 
tempo, building speed only after the timing 
and uniformity are there. The reverse is, as 
always, impossible. 


Getting back to the B section, let’s take a look 
at how it develops harmonically. As shown in 
Example 6, I tried to include some interesting 
variations, especially to have it contrast with 
the simplicity of the A section, which is really 
diatonic and moves about the E major key. The 
B part starts with a Lydian vibe, with a raised 
fourth (D#) over the A chord (bar 1). 

So we are actually still in E major, until 
the little double-stop lick, with its natural D, 


plays out. That takes us briefly to A major. 
Then, in bar 5, there’s an Emaj9 chord, with 
its D#, taking us back to E major. That little 
D-to-D# change is subtle, but it's like a 
little spice you throw on a finished dish— 
here, try this with a little paprika. 

Bars 9-12 move to A minor for a change of 
color, and then to E Mixolydian in bars 13-14, 
thanks to the Dadd9/E chord. In the last two 
measures, there’s a return to A minor, but I 
end on a very reassuring E major chord on the 
“and” of beat 4, just before the vocals come in 
on the studio recording. 

Head spinning? No worries—the purpose 
is not to make things difficult, but to make 
them interesting. I wrote “Through the Years” 
spontaneously, without even thinking about 
theory, and am only now using it to explain my 
harmonic choices. I really hope you got some- 
thing out of this analysis, and of course you 
can check out my record in full to see all these 
tools at work. Ciao! AG 


Alberto Lombardi is a guitarist, singer-songwriter, 
producer, and teacher based in Rome, Italy. 
albertolombardi.com 
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Cluster 
Chords 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


hink of the opening chord of Neil Young’s 

“Old Man”—a stark minor with a touch of 
dissonance. Fretted with just two fingers, that 
chord is a Dm9, and its edgy sound comes from 
what’s on top: two notes, E and E a half step 
apart on adjacent strings. You don’t need to 
know any of this theoretically. You just feel the 
emotion and tension in the harmony, which 
alternates between that minor ninth and a 
comforting D major. 

That “Old Man” chord is one example of 
the evocative sounds you can create using 
chord voicings with notes that are close to 
each other—just a half step or whole step 
apart. Often referred to as cluster chords, 
these chords may have complicated suffixes 
like m(add9), add11, or m(b6), but you don’t 
have to be a jazz player to reach them. You can 
take advantage of open strings to add these 
close intervals, often with easy fingerings, and 
create complex, surprising harmonies that 
sound particularly great on acoustic guitar. 

In this workout we'll build a vocabulary 
of cluster chords by adding notes to basic 
major, minor, and seventh chords, mostly 
low on the neck. Along the way, we’ll check 
out additional examples based on classic 
songs by James Taylor, Bob Dylan, Janis Ian, 
Dave Matthews, and more in which cluster 
chords are central to the sound. 


To start, let’s focus on cluster chords that 
add the ninth (aka the second, depending 
on how the notes are stacked) to major, minor, 
or seventh chords. First play through the add9 
chords in Example 1. In all these chords, the 
ninth is one step below the third. In Cadd9, for 
instance, the ninth is D (on the second string) 
and adjacent to the third, E (open first string). 
The same pattern holds for the add9 voicings of 
A, G, E, and D. The last Aadd9 shape in the 
example is the movable version of the Eadd9 
shape, and it’s a stretch for sure but useful to 
know (and you can always use part of the 
shape, such as just the bottom three strings). 
The cluster in these chords has a soft sound; you 
can sub an add9 for a regular major for a notice- 
able but gentle sweetening of the harmony. 
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A similar set of chords includes the ninth/ 
second but omits the third—so you’ve got a 
three-note chord with the root, second, and 
fifth, known as a sus2, and a close interval 
between the root and the second. Example 2 
shows common sus2 voicings for D, A, and E 
On the Asus2, for instance, there’s an A root on 
the third string next to the second, B. 

When you add a ninth to a minor chord, 
the cluster is tighter—there’s just a half step 
between the ninth and the (minor) third, as in 
the m(add9) voicings in Example 3. In the 
Em(add9), for instance, the F# note on the fourth 
string rubs against the G note on the third string; 
the third Am(add9) shape shown is the movable 
version of this shape (again, a bit of a finger 
buster, but good to know). The Dm(add9) lacks 
the fifth and contains only the root (D), ninth 
(E), and minor third (F). 

The minor chord shapes in Example 4 
extend the harmony by adding the ninth to a 
minor seventh chord. The resulting chords are 


simply named m9 (the 9, in this case, implies 
the presence of the flatted seventh). 

Don’t get too bogged down in all these 
numbers—just get lost in the rich sound of 
these chords, and check out a few more 
famous songs that use them. 

The Em9 is a go-to James Taylor shape, 
featured, for instance, in the intro to 
“Something in the Way She Moves” (see the 
July/August 2022 issue), which alternates 
between A and Em9 shapes (capoed at the 
third fret). Example 5 shows the “Old Man” 
Dm9-D riff described at the beginning of the 
lesson. Example 6 is based on the Police’s 
“Every Breath You Take,” a showcase for add9 
chords. The original uses A shapes that require 
some wide stretches. This version of the pro- 
gression is in the friendlier key of G, and every 
chord is dressed up with a ninth or second—an 
essential part of the sound and mood of that 
song. Use a flatpick and palm muting for a 
more percussive feel. 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


WEEK TWO 

This week, explore a different type of cluster 
chord that incorporates the fourth (aka the 
11th) along with the third. In a major chord, 
the third and fourth are a half step apart; in a 
minor chord, the interval is a whole step. 

By far the most common of these chords is 
Dadd4, as in Example 7—all you do is slide a 
C shape up two frets and leave the third 
string open, and boom, there it is. If you 
include the open first string, you wind up with 
Dadd4/9, another sweet-sounding chord. Typi- 
cally, guitarists use this gussied-up D as the V 
chord in the key of G—as in, for instance, Bob 
Dylan’s “It Ain’t Me, Babe.” In Example 8, 
based on the beginning of the verse, strum a 
Dadd4, slide the shape down to C and back up 
to Dadd4, and resolve to the G. 

You can find great-sounding cluster voicings 
with the fourth on chords that you may not ordi- 
narily favor—like F#, where you've got the fourth 
(B) on the open second string. Check out the 
shapes in Example 9. Rather than holding down 
a full barre F#, leave the second string open for 
an F#add11; add in the open first string (the 
flatted seventh) for an F#11. The F#m11 is a nice, 
easy fingering too, and the Gm11 is a movable 
version of the same shape that’s very handy. In 


Beginners’ Tip #1 


To orient yourself, hold down each 
chord shape and play the strings from 
low to high, listening for the cluster. 


James Taylor’s version of “You’ve Got a Friend,” 
F#m11 and B7 create an elegant transition 
between G major and E minor. Example 10 is 
based on the intro. 

There are a bunch of sweet cluster shapes 
in the B chord family too, in which the high E 
string is the fourth and you’ve got a root on 
the open second string as well. Check out a 
few variations for both B major and B minor 
chords in Example 11. 

The Badd4 up at the seventh fret is a great 
alternative to a full barre chord. This voicing 
includes notes a half step apart, but they are 
not on adjacent strings; the third (D#) is on 
the third string, while the fourth (E) is on the 
first string, so they are more separated and 
the dissonance is softer. Combine the seventh- 
fret Badd4 with voicings of E5, Cm7, and 
Aadd9 that also leave the top strings open, 
and you’ve got the huge-sounding progres- 
sion in Example 12, similar to what Dan Bern 
uses in “God Said No.” 

I use the Bm(add11), with the first string 
open, all the time as a substitute for a regular 
Bm barre chord. The Bm11—shown three 
ways—works nicely in conjunction with E7 for 
a ii-V change in the key of A, as in Example 13. 


WEEK THREE 

Another group of lovely sounding clusters can 
be found for major seventh chords. The major 
seventh is a half step below the root, and you 
can take advantage of open strings to place 
those two notes next to each other in the 
chord, rather than spread apart. Play a set of 
major seventh chords like this in Example 14. 


In the Gmaj7 chords, the major seventh 
(F#) is on the fourth string, next to the root 
(G) on the open third string. The second 
Gmaj7 shape leaves out the third for a more 
streamlined sound. For the Cmaj7 chords, 
play the root (C) up the neck against the 
major seventh (B) on the open second string. 
For Emaj7, you’ve got some lush options 
with lots of open strings—these are just gor- 
geous chords. 

I make use of these major sevenths and 
other cluster chords in my arrangement of the 
Grateful Dead’s “Eyes of the World” (included 
in my Homespun video series on Dead songs 
for acoustic guitar). Example 15 shows part 
of the verse rhythm, with Emaj7 up the neck 
coupled with Aadd9 and Bm(add11) for a 
gently jazzy sound. Strum with a pick and 
add a light percussive scratch on beat 2 in the 
first three measures. 

The beautiful bossa nova-—inspired 
accompaniment to Janis Ian’s “At Seventeen” 
includes several cluster chords—maj7 as 
well as add9. Play the song’s main finger- 
style pattern in Example 16, using Gadd9, 
G, Gmaj7, and G6 (capo at the fifth fret to 
sound in the original key of C). 


Beginners’ Tip #2 


With the add4 and add11 shapes, try 


playing the cluster chord for a few 
beats and then resolving to a regular 
major or minor. 
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13420x 134200 2x340x 2x341x 
Cy ooo CITT 
e e eee 
eo cy e\ee 
ee CI} 
Example 10 
Capo Il 
G Am7 D7sus4 G Em 
320004 x02014 xx0214 320004 023000 
Cy cy eo eo oe 
—- eo oats =a zt oe a a? 
; oo o 
o f P id f o 
3 = 
0-1 1 4—1-0—1—0 —0 0 0 
0 2 0 2 0 0 
0 0: 2 2 
0 
3 3 0 
Example 11 
Bada4 Bit Bm(add11) Bmit 
134200 131200 x13420 x13120 
7 fr == 7 fr. co 
* e eo c__ 4 
oe oe 
Example 12 
Es Baaa4 
013400 134200 
7 € I 7 fr. 
tte = : 
i 44 4 7 ¢ 44 4 ¢ 4 mec cf 7 ¢ 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
a A a A 444 4“ S++ 44+ 
7 9 7 
0: 7—7 
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WEEKLY WORKOUT 


WEEK FOUR 
With further experimentation, you can find 
many more cluster chords that use other 
extensions. Here are a few additional sets of 
chords to try, along with examples of songs 
that use them. 

The chord shapes in Example 17 add the 
sixth. In the D6, G6, and Bb6 voicings, the fifth 
and sixth are a step apart on adjacent strings; in 
D6, for instance, the fifth is A (third string) and 
the sixth is B (open second string). All these 
make nice substitutions for major chords. Try 
out the D6 in Example 18, a guitar rendition of 
the opening verse accompaniment (played on 


Beginners’ Tip #3 


Try substituting the major seventh 
cluster chords for a major | or IV chord. 


keyboard on the original record) in The Beatles’ 
“The Fool on the Hill.” 

The Em13 in Example 17, fretted with just 
one finger, uses a different cluster: the sixth 
(C# on the fifth string) next to the flatted 
seventh (D on the open fourth string). This 
chord sounds a bit diffuse on its own—you 
wouldn’t likely want to hang out on it for long. 
It makes a potent combo with a regular Em, 
though, as shown in Example 19, the main 
rhythmic figure in my song “Stop, Drop, and 
Roll.” The dissonance of the cluster chord helps 
create the urgent, unsettled feeling of that song. 

Finally, if you grab a Bm shape but skip the 
barre and leave the third string open, you get the 
mysterious-sounding Bm(+6) in Example 20. 
Add in the open first string and you’ve got a 
Bm11(66)—a chord with a complicated name 
but an easy fingering. Dave Matthews taps into 
this mb6 sound in his song “Crush”; he plays in 
dropped-D tuning, though the tuning isn’t 


needed for the cluster. Try a piece of the verse 
progression in Example 21. The b6 cluster 
chord brings this whole sequence to life. 

As these examples suggest, you can often 
discover cluster chords just by playing around 
with fingerings, especially leaving strings open 
that would usually be fretted. Some of the 
sounds you find may be too dissonant or strange 
for your ears. But at other times, you may be 
surprised to find that introducing clusters and 
extending the harmony just by one note can 
transform your guitar part—and maybe lead 
you to your next song. AG 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


You don’t need to play every string in 


these shapes. Partial chords with just 
two or three notes can sound great. 


Example 13 
A Asus2 A Bmas E7 Asus2 A 
x02130 x02100 x02130 x2x340 020140 x02130 x02100 x02130 
cI CII} ele e cI cI CII 
a cos = —" a ee o—= 5 
P r 5 : : 
0 0-—~ 0 0 0 0 0 
2—0 0—2 3 3 2—0 0 2 
2 2 2 2 4 1 2 2 
0 0 2 0 
0 
Example 14 
Gmaj7 Gmaj7 Cmaj7 Cmaj7 Emaj7 Emaj7 Emaj7 
1x300x 1x302x x13400 134200 011340 021400 013400 
Co Co Coro € T CT T 6 fr. ry fr. 
. J e e eo ee cy ee 
ee 
Example 15 
Emaj7 Aada9 Emaj7 Bm(add41) 
021400 x03200 021400 x13420 x01110 
ry 6 fr. ry fr. ry 7 
e C7 cy eo 
@ cy @ 
ee 
324 = saa oe en ee i” 
$a = =s 7 = z =: z ‘FLY —7 
= i + | = : | o- | 
=} | o — | = o a: | 
. . 
0—x—0 0—x—0 0—x—0 0 0 0 
0—x—0 0—x—0. 0—x—0 4. 3 2 
8—x— 8 4 6—x—6 4 8—x— 8 4. 4—_/ 2—+ 
6—x— 6 7—x—7 6—x— 6 6 4 2 
- 7—-x—7 0 5 7—x—7 7 2 0 
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TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


acousticguitar.com/340 
Example 16 
Capo V 
Gaaag G Gmaj7 Ge G Gaaag G Gmaj7 Ge G 
2x010x 2x000x 2x300x 2x100x 2x000x 2x010x 2x000x 2x300x 2x100x 2x000x 
e e 
Till AS To = 
8 Se 
v v eF_e vv e~— ev v F_e vv we 
10) x—0—0: <—0 O—x—0: 0: 10) x—0—0: x—0: x—0: 0: 
2 x—0— 0: x—0: O—x—0: Os 2 x—0— 0: x—0 O—x—0. 0: 
0. x“<—_0— 0 x—4 4—x—2 0. 0: “<—_0—_0 x—4 — 2 2—0 
3 x—3 ~—3 x—3 3 3 x“—3 x—3 x—3 3 
Example 17 
De Ge Bbe Em13 
xx0102 210030 x1304x 020000 
e\e eo 
e e 4 
Example 18 Example 19 
Capo Il 
De Emp Em Em13 Em Em13 
xx0102 xx0241 023000 02000x 023000 02000x 
e , tt e e 
cy 
4 il vg 1 fg | iy | | = 
4] + + os nd oo Cd o oe + oe o—o—oe e— | $ ¥ I $ Es 
F P F i a ter ee ee her = 
a xX FL ~ex@e 
2 2. 3 3 
0 5 5 0—_-x 0——x 0—x 
2 2 2 2. 4, 4 4 4 0—_x 0—x 0—-x 
0 0 0 0 2—_x. 0——x—2 2—x 0—_x 
2 x 4. <—2 2—* 4 Se 
0 x—0—0 xK—_O O0—0. <—0: 
Example 20 
Bm(56) Bm11(b6) 
X1302x x13020 
e e 
e e 
Example 21 
Tuning: DADGBE 
Bm Bmb6) E7sus4 E13sus4 
x13421 x1302x 1x024x 1x023x 
= c] e Cy e oe 
# a a a ee | 
= o o = a 
@ @ @ @ @ @ am all =| 
@ @ @ @ @ @ 
3 3 3 3 3 3 2. 
4—_Ss+/7 4 0—_+ ++ 0 2—+s¢ +7 2 2—/V+ 2 
4 4 4 4 0 0 0 
2. 2 2—-2 2 2 
2 2 2—2 2 2 
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Handle With Care 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n the spring of 1988, George Harrison was 
I in Los Angeles and needed to assemble a 
band at the last minute to record an extra 
track for a single from his album Cloud 
Nine. Harrison ended up enlisting Jeff 
Lynne, with whom he’d been working on 
the album, along with Roy Orbison and Tom 
Petty. These all-star musicians converged on 
Bob Dylan’s garage studio in Malibu, where 
the five of them joined forces to write and 
record a new song, “Handle With Care,” 
named after the writing on an Ampex tape 
box in the garage. It was such an enjoyable 
experience that the group took the name 
Traveling Wilburys and recorded a pair of 
albums together: the eponymous Vol. 1 in 
1988 and, following Orbison’s untimely 
death, Vol. 3 in 1990. 


“Handle With Care” starts out with a ringing 
riff, which Lynne played on a Fender electric 
12-string, outlining a chord progression with a 
neat stepwise bass line: D-D/C-G/B-G. The riff 
works just as well on the six-string acoustic, so 
I’ve included it here in notation. It can be 
played not just during the intro but the first 
four bars of each verse, as well as the interlude 
and a portion of the outro. 

If you’d prefer straight strumming, pretty 
much any eighth-note-based pattern will work. 
For the D, D/C, and G/B chords, you might try 
omitting the notes shown on string 1 in the 
chord frames, making for a tighter sound. 
Speaking of chords, note the use of the Gaug 
and Baug chords, heard less frequently in rock 
than their major and minor counterparts. An 
augmented triad is a major triad whose fifth is 


raised a half step, lending a tense sound—a 
good harmony to have in your tool kit. 

As a little something extra, I’ve included 
the concise interlude solo that Harrison played 
on a Fender Stratocaster using a slide. If you 
work up this solo, whether on electric or 
acoustic, try to match Harrison’s vocal-like 
guitar quality, and use it as the inspiration for 
creating your own longer solo. AG 
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HANDLE WITH CARE WORDS AND MUSIC BY THE TRAVELING WILBURYS 


Intro Riff 
Chords D Dc G/B G 
D Dye Gp G 6 # FE: o o o : 
xx0131 x20131 x10034 210034 oO oe ———_.| 
Tmo oo Ao ; ; 
ry ry ° rr} he id v_@# e cd he 
let ring throughout 
C Em Gaug Baug 3 3 3 
x32010 023000 321004 x21004 b 2 2. 2: 2 0 
ry oe r 0 
3 2 0——2 3 
3 
Interlude 
D Dic Gp C D Dc G/B C 
# e —-9-—_—» ——_~o— ~~ 
# iw? o o — ci o— ¥ = oO z 
7 == y+ 
3 
with slide 
5><7 5-74 4: 7-11 9115612 7 
Intro D D/c G/B G 
|D D/e|G/B G | DDsc|GBG | 3. I’ve been fobbed off and I’ve been fooled 
D D/c G/B G 
I’ve been robbed and ridiculed 
D D/c G/B G c G Em 
1. Been beat up and battered around In day care centres and night schools 
D D/c G/B G Cc D G 
Been sent up and I’ve been shot down Handle me with care 
Y he best thing th i aa d 
in : r foun 
Sure Tie Desh ime mal ie evel teu Interlude (intro progression) 
“ dl 7 ith : 
ndle m 
andle me with care D D/c G/B G 
4. Been stuck in airports, terrorized 
D D/c G/B G D D/c G/B G 
2. Reputations changeable Sent to meetings, hypnotized 
D D/cG/B G c G Em 
Situations tolerable Overexposed, commercialised 
c G Em c D 
But. baby, you're adorable Handle me with care 
“ dl ne 
andle me with care 
Repeat Pre-Chorus 
Pre-Chorus Repeat Chorus 
fin so Sing ne 
’m so tired of being lone 
piney D D/c G/B G 
z i Gag : D 5. I've been uptight and made a mess 
e som 
still have some love to give D D/c G/B G 
G Baug C D G But I’ll clean it up myself, | guess 
Won’t you show me that you really care? c G Em 
Oh, the sweet smell of success 
Chorus Cc D G 
Cc G Handle me with care 
Everybody’s got somebody to lean on 
Cc D Outro (verse progression) (repeat and fade) 


Put your body next to mine and dream on 


Copyright © 1988 Umlaut Corporation. All Rights Reserved. Used by Permission. Reprinted by permission of Hal Leonard LLC. 
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Talco Girl 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


teve James was not just a brilliant 

multi-instrumentalist, encyclopedic in 
his knowledge of blues and roots guitar and 
mandolin styles, but an idiosyncratic song- 
writer and storyteller. Among other gems in 
his oeuvre, “Talco Girl” is one of James’ 
most popular tunes. This character study of 
a woman who returns to her Texas home- 
town after many years away is supported 
by a guitar accompaniment that would 
make a smart instrumental composition on 
its own. 

The transcription here is of James’ studio 
recording of “Talco Girl” heard on his 1994 
album, American Primitive. On the surface, the 
song might seem like straightforward roots 
fare, but with closer inspection, quirky details 


reveal themselves at all levels. The verse is 15 
measures long, rather than the expected 16; 
this lends a slippery structural feel, as what’s 
expected to be the last bar of each verse is 
instead the first bar of the subsequent repeat 
of the intro/interlude figure. In bars 23 and 
31, an Am chord is substituted for its diatonic 
counterpart (A major), the addition of the 
open D string (the chord’s fourth) providing 
further harmonic color. 

“Talco Girl” is more difficult than it looks 
on paper, and it might take some slow prac- 
tice to be able to play it at tempo. It will 
help to think ahead when it comes to fret- 
ting-hand fingerings. For instance, in bars 1, 
3, 9, and 11, on beat 2, play the sixth-fret C# 
and E# with your third and fourth fingers, 


respectively, making your first finger avail- 
able for the fifth-fret E on beat 3. 

To learn more excellent guitar moves 
from James himself, I highly recommend 
you check out his book/video sets Roots and 
Blues Fingerstyle Guitar and Roots and Blues 
Fingerstyle Guitar Explorations, both avail- 
able at store.acousticguitar.com. AG 
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PLAY LIKE FREDDIE GREEN | BOOM-CHUCK| SLASH CHORDS. 
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TALCO GIRL WORDS AND MUSIC BY STEVE JAMES 


Tuning: DADGBE 


diario 


Intro/ Break 
D om G 
et ee eas 
Tae pat ms — a === 
af = of = a ae eee a a a 
pr OF a ee ’ aN 
- | Ss az z a2 0 0 so 0 = = o— 


*Play cue-sized notes on repeats only. 


A7 D G D 
# a = , 2 ¢ J Jig] = ———— 
=e oe a oe o o ote= 
— = = =e = | = = to 
a i ne hc 2 
0 5 5———0 
0—3 0 2 4—5 546 3 0 
5 0 0 0 0 
I $0 0 245 5 5 0 3--4—0 
12 : 0 0 0 0 : 2 = 
° eS Ai. ee . 
Ge ts aa MS te aa = = N = = 
I 67 8 7 z 65-7 ae Aira 0 
6-7 7 6-7 = 5 0 
o—= 0 0 0 o—= 0 0 0 
0 0 0 : 0 0 45 5 
To Coda () 
Az D Gs D 
4 z — fat : —_ “TT . ——— 
e ° e oo ° oo * ote = 
a nn a an i i A a GS a 
0 5 5———0 
0—3 0 2 4—5—_57 3 0 
5 0 — 0 0 o0——— 
: ———0 0 245 5 5 0 3-A—0 
12 : 0 0 0 0 ; 2 ey 
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TALCO GIRL 


at G/B Az D G7/pD Ds 
= = = = ——— E 
ia os @ ow 
1.In a_ Dal- las mo - 
2.Down town ___ 
3 3.-4. See additional lyrics. 
4 i 4 f at] a _| | Not 
= i o = mI = 2 a o o o o a =e = ¢ o 
=rea? - (re Tf =f = =f = if 
r r r r Pr r 
0 
i 3 3 0 o—1 2 3 3 3 3 3 
2 0 3 ‘4 2 
0 0 Oo—1 2 0 0 3 0 0 
2 —==0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
Verse 
a Ds De Ds G/B Am(add4) G/B 
# _———I — — 
S — = £ 7 — . = s = £ z iw — 
- te room she’s call-ing for Son-ny and Merle, say-in’, “Tell “em I'll___ 
___. don’t look the = same. It's been ten years or more. The coin laun dry 
4 | | Ny = pate | | 
6 +2 z ee ee 
= r = F = fF = Ff a a nn nn ns 
ig i r ig 
- 3 3 3 3 0 0 1 : 3 3 
2 4 2 0 3 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 0 2 2 
0 0 0 0 
38 A Asus4 A j Ds G7/p Ds 
a a 
o oe , ip, oe a ov a o—o a 
— be home ___ soon.” She’s noth-in’ but a_ Tal co girl. Noth - in’ but a 
got avid-e - 0 game anda é_ fire took the gro - cery _ store. Fire. took the gro 
be ee, a —— 
nn ne =f - PF =Pe (oT = 
r rf r 
k 17-2 3 2 2 3 3 3 3 
2 4 2 2 
2 2 2 0 0 3 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
29 y G7/p Ds G/B Am(add4) G/B 
— = — — 
S : o =i : ie oe 2 oe |Z C7 eS : : ie 2 # o_o 
Tal co girl in a Dal-las mo te room, cal - lin’ for Son - ny__ 
- cery _ store. Coin laun - dry got a vid-e - o game. It’s been ten 
= — ——== — As: 
S ee ene 
= ~ = = FP = Ff r - . Pr FT 
ig T r i 
k 3 3 3 3 0 0 1 ° 3 3 
4 2 0 3 
0 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
rm 2 0 2 2 
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A Asus4 A Ds G7/p 


play four times 


. x — = | 
—e— @ : : o = 
_— and Merle, say - in’, “Tell ’em lll be home soon. 
years or more. Down -_ town town don’t look the same. 
a N \ 
— . ) Nie 4 | 
0 0 
1 2 3 2 2 3 3 
2 4 
2 2 2 0 0 3 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 
D.C. al Coda 
(no repeat) 
36 Ds A Asus4 A Ds De 
4 
rad a —¥_ 
6 t : o—@—_ 4 tw o. 
oe es @ id 
Vl tell ’em wher - ev-er | go I'm noth-in’ but a Tal - co — girl. 
as 
Ps mo \ | nN N | | 
rad o eo Td T y oS 
4 # 2 2 Z 


ml 
om | 

mm 
= 

mm 
= 

ml 
| 

“RII 
= 

“RII 
= 


“RII! 0 
Fl! 


3 152 3 2 2 3 3 
2 2 4 
0 0 2 2 2 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 


io 
gt 


E 


os 
eo 
a 
mom Oo 
NN 
oh 
ee =) 
|e 
mh O 


~*8ll | 
ell 
“OI 
~8ll| 
OI 


artificial harm. 


ww 
2 3 5 7 10 10 10 {3 [22 
3 3 7 8 10 12 10 10-224 
12 11 11-23; 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3. She remembers a front porch swing 4. It’s a lonesome graveyard low 
And Uncle Jerry and a hot rod Caddy She’s nothin’ but a Talco girl 
Hearin’ Roger Miller singin’ and She says “Goodbye, Daddy” 


Tellin’ everybody that’s my daddy 
Tellin’ everybody that’s my daddy 
Uncle Jerry and a hot rod Caddy 
Sittin’ on a front porch swing 

And hearin’ Roger Miller singing 


She says “Hello, world” 
She says “Goodbye, Daddy” 
She says “Hello, world” 

I’ll tell "em wherever | go 
I’m nothin’ but a Talco girl 
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ACOUSTIC CLASSIC 


Little Liza Jane 


Borrowing fiddle techniques for flatpicking guitar 


BY SCOTT NYGAARD 


here are a number of fiddle tunes that pay 

tribute to one Liza Jane or another. This 
version of “Little Liza Jane” comes from the 
eastern Kentucky fiddler J.P Fraley (1923- 
2011), who played it in the key of A major. I’ve 
arranged it in G, capoed up two frets to sound 
in A, so you can jam along with fiddlers. 

“Little Liza Jane” has the same AABB form 
as most fiddle tunes. This arrangement shows 
how you can vary the melody subtly to add 
nuances and solve some picking problems. For 
example, in bar 4, slide up to the E on string 2, 
fret 5, and repeat it along with the open high 
E—a technique borrowed from fiddlers, who 


often reinforce a melody note played on an 
open string by sliding into the same pitch 
fingered on an adjacent string. 

In measure 2, the picking is a little 
awkward because you have to keep jumping 
back to a lower string with an upstroke. This 
won't really be a problem at slower tempos, 
but can be tricky at faster speeds. The repeat 
of the A section shows a convenient work- 
around. At the end of measure 9, play the 
third-fret D with your first finger, and the fol- 
lowing E with your third finger, rather than on 
the open first string, allowing you to avoid the 
awkward back-pick. AG 


je Complete Edition 


— 


¥ 
ie 


= Learn to flatpick the melodies to ten traditional 
fiddle tunes and songs, with simple melodic 
variations and performance tips 


~ 


- 


™ Perfect the old-time and bluegrass boom-chuck 
rhythm, with bass runs, 
By Scott Nygaard 


This arrangement is excerpted from Scott 
Nygaard’s Fiddle Tunes and Folk Songs, 
available at store.acousticguitar.com. 


LITTLE LIZA JANE TRADITIONAL, ARRANGED BY SCOTT NYGAARD 


Capo Il [A] 
G Cc 
4 —— 
2 e 2 — — J e = oe a @ e 
aoe — f—e 7 a — 
ee 
0 3 0 0 0 3 0 0: 0 
3 3 3—3 3—0 3 0 35 5 3 
2—0 
G D G 
eee es 
}#. o > ae 1 = == iS os 
o @ — 2 o o—@ 
ee 
3 0 0 0: 
3 3—3 0: 3 
2—0 0—2 4—2—0 0 0—0 
2 2 
G Cc 
9 ; 3 
—> 
f e — = 2 2 2 A e—_# rd - 
v] 
a heen nt feces = ra r —— 
3 0 0 3 0: 0 0 
3 0—3 5 3 3 3 3—5 5 3 
4 0 
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This arrangement copyright © 2010 String Letter Publishing. 


VIDEO LESSON 


acousticguitar.com/340 
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3 0. 
3 3 5 3 
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4 Ss eee { 
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WORLD PREMIERE 


Just Like 
That 


How to play Bonnie Raitt’s 
Grammy-winning story-song 
BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


hough Bonnie Raitt is best known as 

an interpreter, putting her indelible 
stamp on songs like John Prine’s “Angel from 
Montgomery,” John Hiatt’s “Thing Called 
Love,” and Chris Smither’s “Love Me Like a 
Man,” she’s written some great songs along 
the way, too. Her writing came back into the 
spotlight last year with the release of Just Like 
That, which features (along with a few other 
originals) two stunning acoustic story-songs: 
the title track and “Down the Hall.” 

The deeply moving ‘Just Like That” won 
big at the Grammy awards in February, taking 
home both Song of the Year and Best American 
Roots Song. With its character-driven narrative 
and fingerpicking guitar, ‘Just Like That” taps 
into Raitt’s love of the folk ballads of contem- 
poraries like Prine, Bob Dylan, and Paul Brady. 

For the album, Raitt wanted to explore 
writing about other people’s experiences, and 
in a TV news report she came across a remark- 
able story about the recipient of a heart trans- 
plant meeting the mother of the donor, who’d 
died in an accident years before. Speaking in 
the voice of the mother, Raitt delivers this 
poignant tale as if it were her own. 

To play ‘Just Like That,” tune to dropped D. 
As you can see in the intro example, Raitt uses 
alternating-bass picking but doesn’t stick to a 
strict pattern the whole time. At its core this is 
a three-chord song—just D, G, and A—but 
Raitt uses subtle variations throughout, with 
suspensions, slash chords, and a few riff 
embellishments, as shown in the tab. 


Through much of the song she stays off 
the first string, using the second string D 
as the highest note on D5, G/B, and A7sus4. 
On the G/B chords, note that sometimes the 
bassist plays the G root rather than the B 
Raitt is using. If you play the song solo, you 


Bonnie Raitt 


might use a root-based voicing for G (with 
the bass note on string 6, fret 5) to create a 
similar harmony. 

The key to playing this song is to keep 
the guitar sparse and supportive, and let the 
powerful story sink in. AG 


JUST LIKE THAT WORDS AND MUSIC BY BONNIE RAITT 


Chords, Dropped-D tuning 
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KEN FRIEDMAN 
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Intro Chorus 1 A7sus4 
Ds G/B D A7sus4 3. Sat down and took a deeper breath 
And just like that your life can change G/B Ds 
Then looked right in my face 
A7sus4 


1. | watched him circle round the block 


G/B D5 
Finally stopped at mine 


A7sus4 
Took a while before he knocked 


G/B Ds 
Like all he had was time 


D Riff 
Excuse me, ma’am, maybe you can help 


G/B 
The directions weren’t so clear 


A7/C? 
I’m looking for 


D5 G/B 
Olivia Zand 


A7sus4 Ds 
They said | might find her here 


A7sus4 
2. Well, | looked real hard and asked him 


G/B D5 
What she’s got he’s looking for 
A7 Riff 
Said there’s something | think 


She'd want to know 


G/B D5 
And | let him in the door 


D Riff 
It’s not like me to trust so quick 


G/B 
Caught me by surprise 


A7/c: D5 G/B 
But something about him gave me ease 


A7sus4 D5 
Right there in his eyes 


D5 G/B 
If | hadn’t looked away 


Ds 
My boy might still be with me now 


A7sus4 


He’d be 25 today 


G/B D A7sus4 
No knife can carve away the stain 


D5 G/B 
No drink can drown regret 


A7/c: D5 G/B 
They say Jesus brings you peace and grace 


A D5 
Well, he ain’t found me yet 


Interlude 
G/B D A7sus4 
Nanana nana 
D G/B 
Nanana na na 
A7/c: D G/B 
Na na nananana 


A7sus4 
| heard about the son you lost 


G/B D5 
How you're left without a trace 


D Riff 
I’ve spent years just trying to find you 


G/B 
So | could finally let you know 


A7/c? D5 
It was your son’s heart that saved me 


G/B 


A7sus4 D5 
And a life you gave us both 


Chorus 2 


G/B D A7sus4 
And just like that your life can change 


D5 G/B 
Look what the angels send 


Ds 
| lay my head upon his chest 


A7 Riff 
And | was with my boy again 


G/B D5 
Well, | spent so long in darkness 
G/B 
| never thought the night would end 
A7/c: D5 G/B 
But somehow grace has found me 


A D5 
And | had to let him in 


Interlude 2x, then A D5 


Interlude 2x, with last line: 


G/B A7/c: D G6/B 
Na na nananana 
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Way Downtown 


BY ALAN BARNOSKY 


illy Strings’ November 2022 release, 

Me/And/Dad, has had remarkable chart- 
topping success, hitting No. 1 on the Billboard 
Bluegrass Albums Chart, No. 7 on the Top 
Country Albums Chart, and even No. 37 on 
the Billboard Top 200. It’s even more notable 
considering this is his most traditional blue- 
grass record to date, a collection of 14 classic 
songs performed with his stepfather and 
musical mentor, Terry Barber. The popularity 
of this record in particular and Strings’ career 
in general is a boon both for bluegrass and 
flatpicking guitar. 

Throughout the album, Strings and Barber 
are accompanied by bluegrass veterans Michael 
Cleveland (fiddle), Ronnie McCoury (mandolin), 
Rob McCoury (banjo), Mike Bub (bass), Jerry 
Douglas (dobro), and Jason Carter (fiddle). The 
instrumental performances are exceptional, but 
the focal point of the record is on Strings and 
Barber, who take turns leading vocal songs 
and backing each other up with harmonies. As 
with any Strings record, the guitarist’s flatpicking 
prowess also lies front and center. 
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“Way Downtown” is a traditional song 
with a straightforward chord progression and 
melody, popularized by Doc Watson, who 
played it at a blistering tempo. Strings cap- 
tures Watson’s joyful and lighthearted spirit 
by kicking off the track at a feisty 135 half 
notes per minute, adding some fun off-the-cuff 
commentary (like “Yeah, dude” at 1:31 in reac- 
tion to Cleveland’s fiddle lick), and blasting 
out two fantastic 16-bar solos that quote some 
signature Watson licks. Strings plays the song 
out of the C position, with a capo at the fourth 
fret causing it to sound a major third higher, in 
the key of E major. 

Example 1 shows the solo that leads off the 
song. The first half (bars 1-8) uses mostly longer 
note values following the song’s melody with 
some hammer-ons and a pull-off for syncopa- 
tion. The second half incorporates two Watson- 
inspired eighth-note licks (bars 10-11 and 13-14), 
both of which are well worth learning for those 
looking to build their flatpicking vocabulary. 

The second solo, beginning at 1:51 on the 
recording, is notated in Example 2. It follows 


Terry Barber and Billy Strings 


a similar pattern, but with more syncopation in 
the first half and some new lick ideas in the 
second part. Strings finishes with a move 
similar to the one he used to end the first 
solo—a nice touch that adds familiarity and 
grounds a speedy break that otherwise seems 
to fly by in a flurry of notes. 

When working through these solos, focus 
on using alternating picking throughout 
(downstrokes on the beats and upstrokes on 
the “ands”). For your convenience, I’ve 
included pick directions between the standard 
and tablature lines. Both Watson and Strings 
consistently play this way, and the approach 
gives a natural pulse to their leads. If you are 
new to this method, it might take a while to 
master, but eventually it will become a default 
for playing flatpicking leads. 

It’s worth mentioning that Strings can 
play at tempos unattainable to most guitar- 
ists, professional or otherwise. But work on 
memorizing the solos, playing them cleanly 
and in time, and in the long run your speed 
will improve as well. AG 
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VIDEO LESSON 
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Heir Apparent 


BY E.E. BRADMAN 


t’s a busy Thursday afternoon at the 2023 

Folk Alliance International conference in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Lillian Werbin, co- 
owner and president of Elderly Instruments, 
is in town to co-lead an LGBTQ2A affinity 
group, catch up with old friends and meet 
new ones, and head up a workshop titled “The 
Queer Pulse of Society: A Conversation About 
Community and Social Sustainability.” 
Although she has officially worked at Elderly 
for less than a decade, Lily’s been around the 
store her entire life: Her father, Stan Werbin, 
founded Elderly in East Lansing, Michigan, in 
1972, making it the backdrop of her child- 
hood. From those early days of “15 or 20 used 
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instruments,” Elderly Instruments has become 
one of the Midwest’s most celebrated acoustic- 
music power spots, a thriving community hub 
that offers new, used, and vintage instru- 
ments, accessories, and instructional mate- 
rials, with an emphasis on great prices and 
customer service, as well as a role in local 
acoustic-music camps and music education. 

“T gave an award last night to a woman 
who used to work at the store, and she 
remembers when I was adopted,” says 
Werbin. “This life is so full circle, and I get 
to have those moments all the time. I don’t 
like to use the word blessed, but I am seri- 
ously blessed.” 


Lillian and Stan Werbin 


I’m looking at this ridiculously cute 
childhood picture of you with Stan and 
Sandy Werbin on the Elderly website, and 

I’m wondering: How did a little Black girl 
wind up running this music store? 

I’m, like, six in that picture [laughs]. My 
parents picked me up when I was seven weeks 
old, and I went to my first guitar trade show 
three weeks later. That’s been my life since the 
beginning: Being in these spaces, talking to 
and meeting new people who play music. 


When did you begin working at the store? 
Nine years ago. It’s a short span of time, really, 
in the big scheme of things. I didn’t really work 


JUAN LOPEZ 


at the store as a kid or a teenager, but after I 
got a degree in public relations from Western 
Michigan University, I realized that I didn’t 
want to work for somebody I didn’t believe in. 
So, I asked my father if I could work for him. I 
was told I'd be an extra body and that I should 
not waste anyone’s time, which is nice of him 
[laughs]. But I took his advice seriously and 
made sure to delve in. 


Where'd you start? 

In the warehouse. From there, I went to the 
phone room and showroom sales. I also tried 
my hand in purchasing and marketing, but I 
found that I’m better at planning than doing 
those things. 


Having worked at various parts of the 
company certainly gives you perspective on 
each employee’s job, right? 

I understand the point of each department, 
obviously, but I have to check in regularly or I 
would lose touch on how the process goes or 
how to improve things. I can’t rely on what I 
learned eight years ago—that would be 
foolish, I think. 


Nine years in, do you feel like you 
understand every aspect of the business? 
All I know is Elderly, and it’s nice to know it as 
intimately as I do. I don’t think I understood it 
when I was a kid. It was just this great envi- 
ronment for me to hang out in, if I wanted to. 
I’m lucky that I get to see the true beauty of it. 


What does being co-owner and 

president entail? 

My job is to make sure that everybody’s job 
isn’t such a hassle that they hate me. Seriously, 
a lot of what I do is strategic planning, people 
management, and making sure that everybody 
is OK. My greatest role is making sure that 
[Elderly’s employees] can do what they do 
best, which is to talk about the instruments 
and the music. 


What have you learned from Stan? 

Working with my dad has been an absolute joy, 
and I continue to learn from him every day; 
just when I think I have figured it all out, I 
realize that I haven’t. He keeps me account- 
able, and I keep him young in the sense that he 
gets to refresh ideas that he hasn’t thought 
about in 30 or 40 years. A lot of my strategic 
planning is about balancing his original 
dreams with our current abilities. 


As a business owner, what’s important to you? 
I want to be authentically myself in my busi- 
ness, and I ask that everybody else do the 
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same. If someone has to change who they 
are to walk in the door, I have failed. And if I 
say it enough, people can hold me account- 
able. It’s easy for business owners to forget 
what accountability is supposed to feel like. 
The more I lead with honesty, the more 
people can hold me accountable to the 
words that I’m putting out into the universe, 
you know? 


Amen! Besides instruments, do you still sell 
CDs and books? 

We sell CDs, records, and yes, actual books 
[laughs]. There’s no easy way to be a retailer of 
those items, but I think it’s important to support 
musicians in that realm. It’s a dwindling 
section—I would not lead you astray—but we 
also do a lot of camps, festivals, and making 
sure that we as a business are supporting musi- 
cians elsewhere, too. 


‘People are 
forgetting the 
importance of just 
jamming-—just 
playing to play, 
whether it’s their 
livelihood or not? 
-LILLIAN WERBIN 


I’ve been to many music stores that hardly 
seem interested in supporting musicians. 
Then they don’t understand what it’s about, 
frankly. I grew up with a fondness for getting 
to know the people around me, and I think it’s 
too bad that other stores may have forgotten 
the point to all of this. My dad had an interest 
in these instruments, as did his partner, and 
they just wanted to get good instruments into 
their friends’ hands. They did that, and when 
they found more friends, they got instruments 
for them, too. 


How many acoustic guitars do you stock in 
an average month? 

We currently have around 700 acoustic guitars, 
new and used. That number can fluctuate 
significantly depending on what’s coming in/ 
going out (consignments/used collections) or 
when we have a large batch of new guitars 
scheduled to arrive. 
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What’s the coolest acoustic guitar currently 
in stock? 

Cool is in the eye of the beholder! My answer 
is probably a bit boring or mildly sappy, but 
the Martin Elderly 50th Anniversary model 
tempts me daily. It has a special stamp on the 
back of the peghead, and the inside label is 
hand-signed by C.E Martin IV, my dad, and 
me, so it has a bit of my heart. We have a few 
of the 50th customs, but this one is the one I 
love the most. 


What's the ratio of new vs. used vs. vintage 
acoustic guitar sales? 

In general, around 75 percent new and 25 
percent used/vintage, with used and vintage 
swapping every few weeks. 


What are the most popular guitars in each of 
those three categories? 

We’re currently “sweet Martin-heavy.” What’s 
most popular? I can only speak for myself, 
but my favorite among the new guitars is a 
Martin Custom 000-28. There’s also a 1947 
000-28 and a used 000-28 Ambertone from 
2017. As you can see, I stuck to a body size I 
might enjoy. 


How has Elderly’s acoustic guitar inventory 
evolved over the years? 

There’s been more fluctuation in the last few 
years, but we try to keep our level of acoustic 
guitars at a certain percentage of our overall 
inventory. We’ve never gone for simply one 
style or type of acoustic guitar but rather 
what the customer and our staff are inter- 
ested in. Our inventory evolves with our 
community’s interest. 


How do you think your customers’ attitudes 
have changed over the years? 

People are forgetting the importance of just 
jamming without perfection, you know—just 
playing to play, whether it’s their livelihood or 
not. There should be a sense of community 
and whimsy to it, but that’s just my opinion. 


What would you say to someone who’s 
running a store like yours in times like these? 
If you haven’t looked into every corner of the 
business in the last five years, now’s the time, 
and as soon as you think you’re done, do it 
again. Don’t be afraid to change, because we 
have to. 


What kind of changes are you navigating 

at Elderly? 

Last year we launched a loyalty rewards pro- 
gram and go into SMS [text message] market- 
ing. This year, besides painting the walls again 
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and making sure everybody likes the lighting, 
I want to revamp our online lessons to also be 
in-person. In a couple of months, we’ll be plan- 
ning our annual camp, and we’ll be doing a 
pop-up store in Indiana. Every year flies 
by, and we just keep changing things, im- 
proving ourselves. 


Tell me more about the camps. 

The Midwest Banjo Camp and Midwest Uke 
& Harmonica Camp aren’t owned by Elderly, 
but my dad has partners for each. The idea for 
banjo camp came to my dad here at Folk 
Alliance eight years ago. That’s one of the 
reasons I come to these conferences—who 
knows the next camp that needs to be started? 


Are the camps near Elderly? 

Historically, they've been in Michigan, but this 
year we’re going to try Indiana. We’ve had 
upwards of 350 campers and 40 faculty for 
Banjo Camp, and 12 to 14 instructors at 
Ukulele Camp. And it’s not just banjos and 
ukulele. Banjo Camp also has flatpicking 
guitar, mandolin, occasionally fiddle, often 
four-string, certainly the five-string, open 
back, and resonator guitars. I like camp a lot 
because you get some of the best musicians 
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‘l like camp a lot 
because you get 
some of the best 
musicians around 
teaching those 
who just want to 
know how to do it? 
-LILLIAN WERBIN 


around teaching those who just want to know 
how to do it. The camp we run is friendly and 
comfortable, and it’s really about the people. 


How does the store stay connected to the to 
the local community? 

Elderly sits in a neighborhood called Old 
Town, and I’m on the board of the commercial 
association. I do a lot for my neighbors and the 
merchants in my area, and we sponsor local 
festivals in Michigan. 


Werbin and company at an Elderly Music event 


Is Elderly involved in music education? 

We do demos for schools—I recently went 
and explained the banjo to kindergartners and 
first-graders. And if somebody needs 150 
recorders, we can figure out how to get it done 
[laughs]. I know how hard it is for the public 
schools to decide to bring in a whole new 
program, so when we are invited, we make a 
point to be there. 


Are there groups of musicians connected to 
Elderly, too? 

My dad helped start a few concert series and 
ukulele strum groups in town over the years. 
Our local programs aren’t as organized as the 
national work that I do, but it’s easier to get it 
done when it’s right in your backyard. 


If someone was thinking about opening a 
brick-and-mortar music store in 2023, what 
kind of advice would you have? 

Listen to your customers and employees. Listen 
to your staff. Listen to those who make a living 
playing music. Explore new ways to interact 
with music, instruments, and musicians. Most 
of all, make sure you really want it, and be 
ready to stay focused on the dream, even if it 
seems like it’s not working out. AG 
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The 
Perennial 
Question 


BY MARTIN KEITH 


When it comes to changing strings, 

my own experience is that after 

about 60-100 hours of play I have 
an itch to scratch. But is there an industry 
standard regarding the interval between 
string changes? —George Peck 


This is an age-old question with no 

clear answer, and one that I still 

field regularly from repair clients. 
I wish it were as simple as changing the oil 
in a car every 3,000 miles, but guitarists are, 
needless to say, a bit more unpredictable 
than cars. 

There are a few reasons why strings need 
to be changed. The first, and simplest, is that 
some players just love the bright zing of a 
brand-new set, and I’ll admit I would probably 
fall into that category if it weren’t so costly to 
change strings every two days! Then again, as 
a builder and repairperson, I put fresh strings 
on almost every instrument I handle, so it’s 
easy to get accustomed to the charm they offer. 

At the physical level, there are a few 
reasons why strings eventually need replace- 
ment. Even a set that is never played will 
experience corrosion from oxidation and 
humidity. Plain strings will develop rough 
spots, and bronze wound strings will age to 
the sickly greenish color that loves to linger 
on fingertips. Not much can be done about 
this, although my personal experience sug- 
gests that playing regularly seems to slow this 
process, perhaps due to a combination of 
fingertip oils and friction polishing from the 
fingers themselves. Just another good reason 
to practice more! 


The next common string killer is the accu- 
mulation of dirt, oils, and dead skin cells that 
finds its way between the windings of the 
strings. This is the same delightful grime that 
builds up on the fretboards of well-loved 
guitars. The late luthier Charlie LoBue called 
this “schmunda,” and I know a few repair spe- 
cialists who tack on a “DNA surcharge” on 
instruments that are heavily caked with it. Not 
unlike tartar in the teeth, this joyous substance 
works its way into the tight string windings 
and hardens into a stiff, brittle solid. 

Over time, this can add mass to the strings, 
reduce their flexibility, and generally load 
down their free vibrations. As a young musi- 
cian, I used to periodically soak my expensive 
bass strings in alcohol to dissolve this gunk, 
squeezing a few extra months of life from the 
strings before replacement. In a more low-tech 
approach, one player I know used to aggres- 
sively pull and snap each string against the 
fretboard a few times in a row to dislodge some 
of the built-up gunk. Though I was initially 


skeptical, I admit that I heard an improvement 
in the liveliness of his wound strings after this 
treatment. That said, I did also see him break 
one by yanking it a bit too hard, which was a 
bit counterproductive! 

This brings us to our last consideration, 
which is the metal of the string itself. Plain 
strings are made of a single simple strand of 
wire with a ball end twisted on, whereas 
wound strings are constructed with a single 
core strand, which is overwound with bronze 
wire to add a controlled amount of mass. 
Manufacturers have careful recipes of core and 
wrap diameters, and string tone and feel are 
dependent on these relationships. Anyone who 
has ever put on a new string knows that the 
string goes through an initial period of stretch, 
during which it will go flat until the string has 
reached a stable length. 

This is a basic property of the material, and 
in fact the string needs this elasticity along its 
length to sound musical. As the string oscil- 
lates, its length changes, and a string that was 


Martin Keith 
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Uncertain about guitar care and maintenance? The ins-and-outs of 
guitar building? Or another topic related to your gear? Ask Acoustic 
Guitar’s repair expert Martin Keith by sending an email titled “Repair 
Expert” to Editors.AG@stringletter.com and we'll forward it to Keith. 


If your question is 
selected for publication, 
you'll receive a 
complimentary copy of 
AG’s Acoustic Guitar 
Owner’s Manual. 


BILL EVANS 


unable to stretch to accommodate this would 
sound stiff and unmusical, with out-of-tune 
harmonics. However, most metals share a 
weakness—when subjected to repeated cycles 
of flexing and relaxing, their molecules will 
rearrange, forming structures which are harder 
but more brittle. The common term for this is 
metal fatigue. As string cores age and experi- 
ence the wear and tear of regular play, they 
lose their elasticity, and can begin to sound 
“off.” Harmonics and upper register notes will 
be out of tune, and overall tuning stability may 
begin to suffer. The string is also more likely to 
break at this point, since the core has become 
more brittle. The good news is that most 
players are likely to change their strings before 
they get to this point—though not all of them, 
if my repair experience is any indication! 
String manufacturers have invented an 
arsenal of technologies to combat these prob- 
lems. In the last 20 years, the biggest new devel- 
opment has been a range of coatings that offer a 
barrier between the string and the outside world, 
protecting the string from both environmental 
corrosion and fingertip grime. Industry pioneers 
W. L. Gore & Associates introduced their Elixir 


brand in 1997, and since then many other com- 
panies have followed suit with their own 
approaches to coating strings. D’Addario, for 
example, developed a technique of coating the 
wrap wire before winding the string, whereas 
Elixir was covering the entire string with a jacket 
of protective Teflon. 

Coated strings have many fans and some 
detractors. They tend to lack the brilliance of a 
brand-new set, but their longevity is a godsend 
for many hardworking players who need to 
wring a few extra gigs out of each set. The 
polymer coatings also reduce the squeaking 
finger noise on wound strings—a welcome 
effect for some players. New alloys are being 
introduced that claim to be less susceptible 
to long-term cycle fatigue, and corrosion- 
resistant packaging is becoming increasingly 
common, giving the strings a safe storage envi- 
ronment right up until the moment they are 
put on the guitar. 

However, as with so many of these questions, 
I have to return to the simple truth that the 
answer will vary from player to player. At my old 
job, I frequently had to change the strings on my 
employer’s gig guitars, as he had sweat that 


would kill strings in about a week. Unfortunately 
for me, his gigs involved five guitars, three of 
them 12-strings! My motorized string winder 
spared me a serious case of tennis elbow back in 
those days. By contrast, some of my own guitars 
have strings that are several years old and still 
sound sweet and musical, but I have a very light 
touch and play without a pick, so my strings 
don’t have to endure too much. 

There is no way to pin down how frequently 
strings should be changed, but it’s safe to say 
that if they look dirty, feel rough, or sound dull 
or out of tune, it’s well past time to give your 
guitar a fresh set. (Check out the January/ 
February 2021 issue of AG for a simple and reli- 
able way to put strings on your guitar. This 
method has served me well for over 20 years, 
and makes it just as easy to remove the old 
strings as it does to put them on.) 

I’ll close by saying that every time I put 
fresh strings on an instrument, I kick myself 
for not doing it sooner. New strings never fail 
to improve the playing experience, and always 
bring out little nuances of the guitar that I’d 
had time to forget. Life is short—don’t play 
dead strings! AG 
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Breedlove 
Artista 

Pro Series 
Concert CE 


Distinctive and affordable 
acoustic-electric built with 
sustainability in mind 


BY GREG OLWELL 


reedlove Guitars has established a repu- 
B tation as an eco-conscious guitar maker. 
With its new Organic Pro collection, the 
company offers professional-level instruments 
made from all-solid tonewoods that are 
sustainably harvested. While guitars with 
these features are often on the pricey side, the 
Organic Pro series is designed at Breedlove’s 
workshop in Oregon and built in China, so the 
cost is right in line for working musicians and 
players stepping up to more refined instru- 
ments. Our test guitar, the Artista Pro Series 
Concert Burnt Amber CE, sits at the top of the 
Organic Pro Collection. This lovely instru- 
ment includes some of the maker’s signature 
touches—like a curved, asymmetrical head- 
stock, myrtle back and sides, and a pinless 
bridge—in a compact body whose sound 
punches above its weight class. 


SMART WOOD SELECTION 
The Concert CE is made from a distinctive set 
of tonewoods. Breedlove prefers myrtle for 
backs and sides due to its tone, appearance, 
local availability, and sustainability. Myrtle is a 
large hardwood tree that grows from Southern 
Oregon down through California, where it’s 
known as the California Bay Laurel. Rather 
than the more common Sitka spruce, the 
guitar’s top is made from European spruce 
harvested in Romania’s Carpathian Mountains. 
I'm a fan of maple necks on acoustic guitars. 
Maple is harder and denser than mahogany and 
feels even more responsive to my hands. The 
fingerboard and pinless bridge are both shaped 
from ovangkol. This dark-colored and dense 
West African hardwood is now a regular 
replacement for Indian rosewood, which has 
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become increasingly difficult to source and 
transport under global trade rules. 


RICH AND BALANCED SOUND 
Even right after unboxing, when guitars often 
sound a little harsh and rigid, it was easy to 
see why Breedlove touts the strength of its 
wood recipe. The Concert CE immediately 
offered a warm, bright, and punchy sound 
that grew as I bonded with this guitar for 
several weeks. The more I played it, the more 
I dug its richly balanced and powerful 
sounds—perhaps owing in part to Breed- 
love’s lightweight, scalloped Cascade bracing, 
the shaping of which is inspired by the peaks 
of the West Coast’s Cascade Mountains and 
optimized for each body size. 

Both simple and complex chords have 
sparkly clarity with vivid bass and sweet 


Strumming and 
flatpicking parts are 
especially suited to 
this guitar’s quickness, 
transparency, and 
dynamic response. 


overtones that leap from the guitar. Strum- 
ming and flatpicking parts are especially 
suited to this guitar’s quickness, transpar- 
ency, and dynamic response. Fingerpicked 
parts are also rewarding, though some 
players accustomed to wider necks might 
find the spacing a little tight. But with a trim 
C-shaped profile, 25.3-inch scale, and 
1-11/16-inch spacing at the nut, the neck 
has a contemporary, easy-playing feel that 
should appeal to a range of guitarists. 

To test the instrument’s electronics, I 
plugged first into a portable PA system and 
then a Henriksen Bud combo amp. The warm 
clarity of the acoustic tone came through the 
electrified signal. Because the Fishman elec- 
tronics include an undersaddle pickup, it 
had a bit of that snappy piezo tone, which I 
dialed down for solo playing. Just a pinch of 
an adjustment gave me a cozier presence, 
but I returned it to flat settings for some 
group playing, where it sat nicely in the live 
mix. In addition to bass and treble boost/ 
cut, the electronics have phase reverse and 
an onboard tuner that’s accessible by press- 
ing the volume control. 


The onboard tuner is accessible by pressing the volume control. 


QUITE THE LOOKER 
The Concert CE looks just as good as it 
sounds and plays. The body’s top and back 
are bound with plastic tortoiseshell that 
coordinates wonderfully with the Burnt 
Amber sunburst finish. Instead of plastic 
position markers on the fingerboard and 
side of the neck, there are brass dots—a 
subtle touch that works well with the 
guitar’s organic theme and toasted colors. 
The neck sports the same finish as the 
body, but with a slick, easy-playing satin 
matte texture instead of a high-gloss sheen. 
The gold strap button on the neck heel 
makes it easy to go straight to the stage. 
Even with all the other design decisions that 
make a guitar identifiable, a unique head- 
stock is often a maker’s calling card, and 
Breedlove’s signature asymmetrical head- 
stock design is one of the easiest to spot. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

The Breedlove Artista Pro Series Concert CE 
provides unique touches in a well-made instru- 
ment that’s ready for the stage or studio. Some 
players might not love all of the design flour- 
ishes, but the Concert CE’s warm, punchy tone 
and attention to build quality and comfort 
ensures a guitar that, most important, sounds 
and feels good. It’s worth testing one if you’re 
interested in a compact acoustic-electric with a 
full dynamic sound and features that leave you 
wanting nothing. AG 


SPECS 


BODY Concert cutaway size; solid 
European spruce top with Cascade 
bracing; solid myrtle back and sides; 
plastic tortoiseshell binding; pinless 
ovangkol bridge with compensated 
Tusq saddle; Burnt Amber gloss finish 


NECK 25.3"-scale European maple 
neck; 1-11/16" Tusq nut; 20-fret 
ovangkol fretboard with plastic 
tortoiseshell binding; sealed gold 
tuners with black buttons; satin Burnt 
Amber finish 


OTHER Fishman Sonicore 
undersaddle pickup and Flex Plus-T 
preamp; gold strap buttons; D'Addario 
XT Phosphor Bronze Light coated 
strings (.012-.053); hardshell case 
MADE IN China 

PRICE $1,249 street 


breedloveguitars.com 
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Positive Grid Spark Mini 


BY GREG OLWELL 


aking music is the original social 

media, and a new breed of app-paired 
devices, like the Positive Grid Spark Mini, is 
building on how music can bring people 
together. The Spark Mini is a small practice 
amp that provides guitarists with an easy-to- 
use tool for recording and sharing clips of 
their playing. It’s also a digital recording inter- 
face, with dozens of amp models and effects in 
a compact, battery-powered package. I had 
great fun auditioning this handy new device. 


There are small portable amps, and then 
there is the Spark Mini. It’s a stout little 
vinyl-covered block measuring 5.76 x 4.84 x 
6.49 inches and weighing about three 
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pounds. A brown-and-black grille cloth hides 
a pair of two-inch speakers that are angled 
slightly away from each other for an increased 
stereo spread. A passive radiator on the 
bottom provides lower frequencies that 
deliver a surprising amount of clear, tight 
bass for your guitar or for streaming music 
through Bluetooth. 

The top panel features simple controls for 
guitar volume and music volume—letting you 
balance your levels when playing along with 
your favorite songs—and a four-position rotary 
knob that accesses presets. These presets can 
be modified to suit your sound needs, so this 
knob is a quick way to dial up a few favorite 
saved sounds. A free mobile app (with access 
to more than 10,000 tones) pairs with the 


Spark using Bluetooth, and a clear, intuitive 
interface makes it very easy to pull up those 
tones once plugged in. 


The presets and insane number of amps and 
effects show that the primary audience for 
the Spark is the bedroom etlectric guitarist. 
Still, four of the simulations are acoustic 
amp models, and there are tons of variations 
on acoustic guitarists’ most in-demand 
effects, like reverb, delay, compression, and 
chorus/flanger. Each amp and effect can be 
adjusted onscreen to dial in tones for perfor- 
mance or recording, or just goofing around. 
There are also several plug-and-play acoustic 
models ready to go for those who want to 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF POSITIVE GRID 


While the Spark Mini’s controls are minimal, the included app (right) allows access to more than 10,000 guitar tones. 


dig right in. I spent a lot of time mixing and 
matching amp-and-pedal combos and saving 
new sounds to my favorites. It was enjoy- 
able and educational to tweak settings to my 
heart’s content. 

As an amp for gigging, the Mini’s abilities 
are modest. You won't fill a club or cafe with 


It was enjoyable 
and educational to 
tweak settings to 
my heart’s content. 


this wee box, but if you use it strictly as an 
amp, you can fill out the natural sound of your 
acoustic at a volume that won’t upset the 
neighbors. I found the Spark Mini most helpful 
for its amp/effect settings and the easy-to-use 
recording/learning interface. You can record to 
your hard drive using the line out (and the 
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included free copy of PreSonus Studio One 
Prime) or use the Spark app for learning songs 
or making video clips for sharing. You can use 
the app’s Music function to search for songs on 
YouTube, then the app creates a chord tran- 
scription for playing along. This feature 
worked best for strum-based rock classics 
rather than unlocking the intricacies of Robert 
Johnson’s blues secrets or jazz inversions. Still, 
it’s an impressive feature for someone wanting 
to learn rock or pop tunes. 


Many of the Spark Mini’s features—recording 
interface/software, digital effect and amp 
models, video production/sharing, chord play- 
along, and Bluetooth speaker—are available 
in other products, but none seem to integrate 
them as elegantly as the Spark. For around the 
price of a decent effects pedal or two, the 
Spark Mini offers a great way to get into 
recording or making videos. And it sounds so 
good as a portable speaker for streaming 


AMP 10-watt Class D stereo amplifier 
with two 2" speakers and a passive 
radiator 


CONTROLS Programmable four- 
position preset selector; guitar volume; 
music volume; tuner; and power 


CONNECTIVITY 1/4" and 1/8" 
inputs; 1/8" headphonelline out; 
Bluetooth 5.0 


OTHER Eight hours of playtime on one 
three-hour charge via USB-C; 
PreSonus Studio One app download 
included; reversible faux fur carrying 
handle; one-year limited warranty 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $209 street 


positivegrid.com 
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LUTHIERS’ ROW 


Our humidors incorporate a 
patented Guaranteed Seal 
System™, which provides an 
industry leading hermetically 
sealed interior. Combined with 
simple humidity control, a perfect 
45-50% relative humidity is easily 
achieved year round in any 
climate or region of the world. 


The exquisite craftsmanship is 
unparalleled and each is 
handmade by the Amish in 
western Wisconsin. We feature 
sizes for many different 
instruments in wall mounted 
cases or floor standing cabinets 
and stands. Available in 
sustainably harvested domestic 
and exotic hardwoods, as well as 
a range of stain options, to 
complement the guitar and your 
home alike. 


Acoustic Guitars 


2023 OM-CMT 
Cocobolo/German Spruce 


www. JewittGuitars.com 


216-410-5042 
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Exotic INLAY MATERIALS 
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Safe and secure 


Folding design 


for your guitar, 
mandolin, banjo, 
and ukulele 
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Fiddlin’ Around 


BY DAVID MCCARTY 


ith Over the Waterfall, Jamie Stillway 
W and Eric Skye’s sophomore album, this 
idiosyncratic guitar duo from the Pacific North- 
west has crafted a colorful soundscape of quietly 
brilliant flatpicking interpretations of classic 
American fiddle tunes. 

Stillway and Skye’s approach here calls to 
mind not just classic guitar duo work like the 
albums that Norman Blake and Tony Rice 
recorded for the Rounder label, but contempo- 
rary duets by Chris Eldridge and Julian Lage; 
the big-toned melodicism of flatpickers like 
Russ Barenberg and Scott Nygaard; and the 
chamber-jazz sensibilities of Oregon, featuring 
guitarist Ralph Towner. 

On the album, Stillway plays a sinker 
redwood and mahogany Santa Cruz Guitar 
Company 000, commissioned specifically for 
this project, and her partner uses his signature 
model red spruce and cocobolo 00-Skye, also 
made by Santa Cruz, as opposed to the dread- 
noughts more commonly heard in traditional 
flatpicking. With these small-bodied instru- 
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ments, the guitarists bring an aching, memo- 
rable intimacy to each note and chord. 

In Stillway and Skye’s world, taste and 
touch trump flashy technique and tempo-push- 
ing. Their glowing lines unfold at a pace that 
allows both players to shine as acoustic tone 
masters. Having worked together on similar 
traditional material for the past several years, 
both guitarists excel at subduing their own vir- 
tuosity for the greater good here. Together, they 
engineer complex but delightful arrangements 
of these seemingly simple tunes, like the sudden 
and enchanting shifts between the minor and 
major modes in “Cold Frosty Morning,” among 
many other bright moments. 

Throughout the recording, Stillway, 
heard in the right channel, makes her guitar 
sing. She masterfully employs dramatic 
legato lines, as well as moments of rhythmic 
clarity that instantly ground the song to its 
native roots. Stillway’s playing is clear and 
expansive, as if she’s reaching for the sky. It’s 
swept along by dreamy chordal sweeps and 


Jamie Stillway.. 
and Eric Skye 
__. Over the Waterfall 
- — @(Self-released) - « 


languid improvisations, such as those on 
“Chinquapin Hunting.” 

Skye, on the left side, tends toward more of 
an earth-toned sonic palette, crafting exquisite 
lines and arpeggios that enhance—and even 
challenge—the melody. He employs more slurs 
and bends, as well as double-time picking, 
jazzy arpeggios, and eccentric rhythms, and he 
opts for a harsher pick attack, resulting a more 
guttural sound in many places. Skye clearly 
likes the grit and the gravel. 

If you’re expecting the usual barn-burning 
renditions of these traditional fiddle tunes, 
you might be disappointed. But if you seek a 
world-class guitar duo that truly exalts the 
depth of tone inherent to the steel-string, 
Over the Waterfall showcases two brilliant 
pickers bringing a serene, lyrical spark to the 
ever-evolving world of 21st-century flatpick- 
ing guitar. AG 


For reviews of more new recordings, visit 
acousticguitar.com/albumreviews. 


COURTESY OF JAMIE STILLWAY AND ERIC SKYE 


Performers Needed 


For the San Francisco Bay Area! 


Volunteer your musical 
talent to bring hope, 
healing and joy to our 
isolated neighbors. 


Bread & Roses presents 
live music in hospitals, 
convalescent homes, 
rehabilitation facilities 
and more. On the 
musical show road 
since 1974, we are 
always looking for 
enthusiastic performers 
to join us! 


Guitars in the Classroom 


Better Learning through Music™ 


Empowing hearts and 
minds through the 
magic of making music. 
Your contributions can make it possible. 


All it takes is a little help from you to provide 
students in need with the chance each day 
to learn through the power of song and the 

joy of strumming along. Learn more at: 
www.guitarsintheclassroom.org 


619-840-1010 | info@guitarsintheclassroom.org 
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James playing his Custom C10, also shown in a 2007 Collings Guitars ad 


Collings 
Custom C10 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


A s Steve James recounted in an AG 
podcast recorded not long before his 
passing, he once stuffed a shopping cart full of 
prized vintage guitars—among them a Gibson 
J-45 and a prewar Martin—and headed to a 
recording session several blocks from where 
he lived at the time, in Austin, Texas. As James 
was setting up, the audio engineer apparently 
said, “Where’s that little black guitar of 
yours—why don’t you go get it?” 

That little black guitar is the 1992 Collings 
Custom C10 (serial number 524) pictured 
here, James’ main flattop for three decades, 
and the one he considered his best. Listening 
to any of the many studio recordings he 
made with the Collings, including “Talco 
Girl” (transcribed on page 46), it’s easy to 
understand why the engineer preferred the ; ; 
instrument, with its great clarity, registral SeUON SEALS 
balance, and punch, for recording. 

James’ C10 is among a handful of several 
builds that the Austin-based Collings made 
for local singer-songwriters when the shop 
was led by its founding luthier, Bill Collings, 
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with only a couple of other employees. 
Instead of the usual natural or sunburst, 
James’ example has an elegant opaque black 
finish, along with a snazzy pearloid pick- 
guard and matching headstock veneer; and 
the interior bracing is straight, as opposed to 
the standard scalloped. “We made a similar 
one, but with a transparent blue finish, for 
another Austin performer, Champ Hood,” 
says Bruce Van Wart, Collings’ now retired 
master luthier. 

When James’ C10 was completed, Bill 
Collings thought it would be good fun to 
surprise the guitarist with his new instru- 
ment at a gig. “I remember bringing it down 
to him one weekend when he was playing at 
the Waterloo Ice House,” Van Wart says. “He 
had a look that said, ‘Oh no, I owe them a 
bunch of money now!’ but took to the C10 


right away.” AG 
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KIRSTEN MOHAN, C10 AD COURTESY OF COLLINGS GUITARS 
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